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A N Account of Dr. Swift has been 
already collected, with great dili- 
gence and acuteneſs, by Dr. Hawkeſ- 
- | worth, according to a ſcheme which 1 
laid before him in the intimacy of ohr 
5 friendſhip. I cannot therefore be ex- 


: | pected to ſay much of a life, concerning 
A which I had long ſince communicated 
4 [my thoughts to a man capable of dig- 
Inifying his narration with ſo much ele- 
| gance of language and force of ſenti- 
ment. : 


A 1 


4 


2 . 
JONATHAN SWIFT was, ac 


cording to an account ſaid to be written 
by himſelf, the ſon of Jonathan Swift, an 


attorney, and was born at Dublin on St. 


Andrew'sday, 1667: according to his own 
report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, 
he was born at Eeiceſter, the ſon of a 
elergyman, who was miniſter of a pariſh 3 
in Herefordſhire . During his life the 
place of his birth was undetermined. | 
He was contented to be called an Iriſn- [ 


man by the Iriſh; but would occafional- || 


ly call kimfelf an Engliſhman. The 


queſtion may, without much regret, be 


left in the obſcurity in which he de- 4 | 
tghted to involve it. 3 
# Spence's Anecdotes, vol. II. p. 273. 
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Whatever was his birth, his educa» 
tion was Iriſh. He was ſent at the age 
of ſix to the ſchool at Kilkenny, and in 
his fifteenth year (1682) was admitted 
into the Univerſity of Dublin. 

In his- academical ſtudies he was 


either not diligent or not happy. It 


muſt diſappoint every reader's expecta- 
tion, that, when at the uſual time he 
claimed the Bachelorſhip of Arts, he 
was found by the examiners: too conſpi- 


euouſly deficient. for regular admiſſion, 
and obtained his degree at laſt by ſpecial 
= Favour ; a term uſed in that Univerſity 


to denote want of merit. 
Of this diſgrace it may be caſily ſup- 
poſed that he was much aſhamed, and 


ſhame had its proper effect in producing 


A: 2 refor- 
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reformation. He reſolved from that 
time to ſtudy eight hours a-day, and 


continued his induſtry for ſeven years, 


with what improvement 1s ſufficiently 


known. This part of his ſtory well de- 


ſerves to be remembered; it may af- 


ford uſeful admonition and powerful en- 


couragement to many men, whoſe abi- 


hties have been made for a time uſelefs 
by their paſſions or pleaſures, and who, 
having loſt one part of life in idleneſs, 
are tempted to throw away the remain- 
der in deſpair. 

In this courſe of daily application he 
continued three years longer at Dublin; 
and in this time, if the obſervation and 
memory of an old companion may be 

Be truſted, 
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truſted, he drew che firſt ſketch of his 
Tale of a Tub. 

When he was about one and twenty 
(1688), being by the death, of Godwin 
Swift his uncle, who. had ſupported 
him, left without ſubſiſtence, he went 
to conſult his mother, who then lived 
at Leiceſter, about the future courſe of 
his life, and by her direction ſolicited 
the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. 
Swift's relations, and whoſe father Sir 
John Temple, Maſter of the Rolls in 


XZ Ircland, had lived in great familiarity of 


= friendſhip with Godwin Swift, by whom 
Jonathan had. been. to. that time main- 


| tained. | | N Sb 3 


43 Temple 
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Temple received with ſufficient kind. 
neſs the nephew of his father's friend, 
with whom he was, when they converſed 
together, ſo much pleaſed, that he de- 
tained him two years in his. houſe. 
Here he became known to King Wil- 
liam, who ſometimes wifired Temple 
when he was diſabled -by the gout, and, 
being attended by Swift in the garden, 
ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus in 
the Dutch way. 

King William 's notions were all mili- 
tary.; and he expreſſed his kindneſs ts 
Swift by offering to make him a me I 


| tain of horſe. 


When Temple remeved to Moor-. p ark, 


he took Swift with him; and when he 


was conſulted by the Earl of Portland 


CP 


1 
t 
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about the expedience of | complying with | 


a bill then depending for making Parlia- 


ments triennial, againſt which King Wil- 


liam was ſtrongly prejudiced, after having 
in vain tried to ſhew the Earl that the 
propoſal involved nothing dangerous to 
royal power, he ſent Swift for the ſame 
purpoſe to the King. Swift, who pro- 


bably was proud of his employment, 
and went with all the confidence of a 


young man, found his arguments, and 


is art of diſplaying them, made totally | 


ineffectual by the predetermination of 


the King; and uſed to mention this diſ- 


appointment as his firſt antidote againſt 
vanity. | | 7 102 
Before he left Ireland he contracted a 
diſorder, as he thought, by eating too 
ol A4 much 
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much: fruit. The original of diſcafes is 
commonly obſcure. _ Almoſt every boy 
eats as much fruit as he can get, with- 
out any great inconvenience. The diſ- 
eaſe of Swift was giddineſs with deafneſs, 
which attaeked him from time to. time, 
began very early, purſued him through 
life, and at laſt ſent him to the er 
deprived of reaſon. ä 
Being much idriCe@ 4 at door bk 
by this grievous malady, he. was adviſed 
to try his native air, and went to Ire- 
land; but, ßnding no benefit, returned 
to Sir William, at whoſe houſe he con- 
tinued his ftudies, and is known to have 


read, among other books, Cyprian and 4 
lrengus. Hs thought exerciſe of great | 
neceſſity, and uſed to run half a 


3 \ mile 
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mile up and down a hill every two 
= hours. 5 | 
4 It is caſy to imagine that the mode 


in which his firſt degree was conferred 


left him no great fondneſs for the Uni- 


verſity of Dublin, and therefore he re- 
ſolved to become a Maſter of Arts at Ox- 
ford. In the teſtimonial which he pro- 
duced, the words of diſgrace were omit- 
ted, and he took his Mafter's degree 
(July 5, 1692) with fuch reception and 
regard as fully contented him. 


While he lived with Temple, he uſed 


to pay his mother at Leiceſter an yearly 
vifit. He travelled on foot, unleſs ſome 
violence of weather drove him into a 
waggon, and at night he would go to 
2 penny lodging, where he purchaſed 


clean 


. 
2 
_ 
. 
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clean ſheets for fix-pence. This prac- 
tice Lord Orrery imputes to his -innate 
love of groſſneſs and -vulgarity : ſome 
may aſcribe it to his defire of ſurveying 
human life through all its varieties; and 
others, perhaps with equal probability, 
to a paſſion which ſeems to have been deep 
fixed in his heart, the love of a ſhilling. 
In time he began to think that his 
attendance at Moor- park deſerved ſome 
other recompenſe than the | pleaſure, i 
however mingled with improvement, of : 
Temple's converſation; and grew ſo im- : 
-patient, that (1694) he went away .in 

diſcontent. 
T emple, conſcious of having given 
reaſon for complaint, is ſaid to have made 
im Deputy Maſter of the Rolls in Ire- 
land; 
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dand; which, according te his kinſ- 
man's account, was an -office which he 
I knew him not able to diſcharge. Swift 
therefore reſolved to enter into the 
Church, in which he had at firſt ne 
higher hopes than of the chaplainſhip 
do the Factory at Liſbon ; but being re- 
commended to Lord Capel, he-obtaincd 
| the prebend of Kilroot in Connor, of about 
: a hundred pounds a year, 

; But the infirmities of Temple made 
a companion like Swift ſo neceſſary, that 
he invited him back, with a promiſe te 
procure him Engliſh preferment, in ex- 
change for the prebend which he defired 
him to refign. With this requeſt Swift 
[quickly complied, having perhaps equal- 
3y repented their ſeparation, and they 

lived 
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lived on together with mutual ſatisfac- 
tion; and, in the four years that paſſed 
between his return and Temple's death, 
it is probable that he wrote the 74e of 
@ Tub and the Battle of the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, 
that he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick 
Odes to Temple, to the King, and to the 
Athenian Society, a knot of obſcure men, 
who publiſhed a periodical pamphlet of 
anſwers to queſtions, ſent, or ſuppoſed to 
be ſent, by Letters. I have bcen told 
that Dryden, having peruſed theſe 
verſes, ſaid, 4 Couſin Swift, you will. 
e never be a poet ;z» and that this de- 
nunciation was the motive of Swift's per- 


petual malevolence to Dryden. 


In 
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In 1699 Temple died, and left a 
legacy with his manuſeripts to Swift, 
4g for whom he had obtained, from 
© | King William, a promiſe of the firſt 
3 | prebend that ſhould be vacant at Weſt- 
4 minſter or Canterbury. 

; That this promiſe might not be for- 
| gotten, Swift dedicated to the King the 
f poſthumous works with which he was 
intruſted; but neither the dedication, nor 


tenderneſs for the man whom he once 


had treated with confidence and fond- 


gneſs, revived in King William the re- 
membrance of his promiſe. Swift awhile 
2 attended the Court; but ſoon found his 
3 | ſolicitations hopeleſs. 

J { He was then invited by the Earl of 
Berkley to accompany him into Ireland, 
as 


as his private ſeeretary; but after having 
done the buſineſs. till their arrival at 
Dublin, he then found that one Buſh 4 
had perſuaded the Earl that a clergy- F 
man was not a proper ſecretary, and 3 
had obtained the. office for himſelf. In 7 
a man like Swift ſuch circumvention 4 | 
and inconſtancy muſt have excited vio- 3 
lent indignation. | 3 

But he had yet more to: ſuffer. Lord 4 
Berkley had the diſpoſal of the deanery 2 
of Derry, and Swift expected to obtain 1 
it; but by the ſecretary's influence, ſup- I 
poſed to have been ſecured by a bribe, 3 
it was beſtowed on ſomebody elſe ; and z 
Swift was diſmiſſed with the livings of 43 | 
Laracor and Rathbeggin in the dioceſe of i 
Meath, | 


* 
5 


— 


chouſand pounds. With her came Mrs. 
7 Dingley, whoſe whole fortune was 
3 | twenty-ſeven pounds a year for her life. 
With theſe Ladies he paſſed his hours 
Z of relaxation, and to- them he opened 


„ WW 


Meath, which together did not equal 


half the value of the deanery. 


At Laraeor he increaſed the parochial 


6 duty by reading prayers on Wedneſdays 
and Fridays, and performed all the of- 
L fes of his profeſſion with __ decency 
1 and exactneſs. 


Soon after his ſettlement at Laracor, 
he invited te Ireland the unfortunate- 


Stella, a young woman whoſe name was 


Johnſon, the daughter of the ſteward of 


Sir William Temple, who, in confide- 


ration of her father's virtues, left her a 


2 his 
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his boſom; but they. never refided in tlre 
ſame houſe, nor did he {ce either without 
a witneſs. They lived at the Parſonage, 
when Swift Was away; and when he re- 
turned, removed to a lodging, or to the 
houſe of a neighbouring clergyman. 
Swift was not one of thoſe minds 


which amaze the world with early preg- 


nancy: his, firft work, except his few 


poetical Eſſays, was the Difſentions in 
Athens and Rome, publiſhed (1 70 10 in 


his thirty-fourth Year. After its ap- 


pearance, paying a viſit to ſome biſhop, 
he heard mention made of the new pams, 
phlet that Burnet had written „ replete 
with political knowledge. When he 
ſeemed to doubt Burnet's right to the 
work, he was told by the Biſhop, that 
he 
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be was 4 young man; and, ſtill perſiſting 
= t0 doubt, that he was a very poſitive 
2 young man. 

4 Three years afterward (1704) was 
j | publiſhed The Tale of a Tub: of this book 
; charity may be perſuaded to think that 


I it might be written by a man of a pecu- 
WS liar character, without ill intention, but 
3 it is certainly of dangerous example. 
5 That Swift was its author, though it be 
; univerſally believed, was never owned by 


himſelf, nor very well proved by any evi- 


3 dence; but no other claimant can be 
JZ produced, and he did not deny it 
ohen Archbiſhop Sharpe and the 
WF Ducheſs of Somerſet, by ſhewing it to 
che Queen, debarred him from a biſhop- 


rick. 2513 4 > 445 1126 
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When this wild work firſt raiſed the 
attention of the publick, Sacheverell, 


meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, 
by ſeeming to think him the author; but 
Smalridge anſwered with indignation, 
e, Not all that you and 1 have in the 
.5© world, nor all that ever we ſhall have, 
„ ſhould hire me to write the Tale be 
a Tub ei gb 3.1 
* he digreflions: ahi to Wotton 
2 Bentley muſt be confeſſed to diſco- 
ver want of knowledge, or want of in- 
tegrity; he did not underſtand the two 
controverſies, or he willingly miſrepre- 
ſented them. But Wit can ſtand its | 
ground againſt Truth only a little while. 8 
The honours due to learning have 1 
been Juſtly diſtributed wy the deciſion of 


poſter! 11 . 


The 
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The Battle of abe Books is ſo ike'the 
Combat des Livres, which the fame queſ- 
tion concerning the Ancients and Mo- 
derns had produced in France, that the 
improbability of ſuch a coincidence of 
thoughts without communication is not, 
in my opinion, balanced by the anony- 
mous proteſtation prefixed, in which all 
knowledge of the French n is pe- 
remptorily diſowned. 01 125 
For ſome time after Swift was * 
bly employed in ſolitary ſtudy, gaining 
the qualifications requifite for future 
eminence. How often he viſited Eng- 
land, and with what diligence he at- 
tended his pariſhes, I know not. It was 
not till about four years afterwards 
Bat that 
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that he became a profeſſed author, and 
then one year (1708) produced The Sen- 
timents M a Church-of- England Man; the 
ridicule of Aſtrology, under the name of 
Bickerflaff ; the argument againſt aboliſi- 
ing Chriſtianity ; and the defence of the 
Sacramental Tat. 
The Sentiments of a Church-of- England 
Man 1s written with great coolneſs, mo- 
deration, eaſe, and perſpicuity, The 
Argument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity is 
a very happy and judicious irony. One 
paſlage in it deſerves to be ſelected, 
a If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, 
« how could the free-thinkers, the ſtrong 
“ reaſoners, and the men of profound 
5 learning, be able to find another ſub- 
6 zect 


8 17 2 
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c ject ſo calculated, in all points, where- 
© on to diſplay their abilities? What 
ec wonderful productions of wit ſhould 
© we be deprived of from thoſe, whoſe 
& genius, by continual practice, hath 
been wholly turned upon raillery and 
&« invectives againſt religion, and would 
« therefore never be able to ſhine, or 
* diſtinguiſh themſelves, upon any other 
e ſubject? We are daily complaining 
« of the great decline of wit among us, 
e and would take away the greateſt; 
perhaps the only, topick we have left. 
© Who would ever have ſuſpected Afgill 
“for a wit, or Toland for a philoſo- 
«© pher, if the inexhauſtible ſtock of 
* Chriſtianity had not been at hand to 
* provide them with materials? What 
5 3 ce other 
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Other ſubject, through all art or naa 
ec ture, could have produced Tindal for 
a profound author, or furniſhed him 
with readers? It is the wiſe choice 
of the ſubject that alone adorns and 
6e diſtinguiſhes. the writer. For had an 
hundred ſuch pens as theſe been em- 
« ployed on the fide of religion, they 
4 would have att fg ſunk into 
4 fſilence and oblivion e 
The" reaſonableneſs. of | a: 7; 7 f is not 
hard to be proved; but perhaps it muſt 
be allowed that the — teſt has not 


4d, 


been cheſen nn! —-[ 


The attention - to the papers 
publiſhed under the name of Bickerſtaff, 
induced Steele, when he projected the 
Tatler, to aſſume an appellation which 

: : had 
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had already gained wan of lebe 
reader's notice. 

In the year following h he wrote a Pro- 
felt. for the Advancement of Religion, ad 
dreſſed to Lady Berkley; by whoſe kind-- 
neſs it is not unlikely that he was ad- 
vanced to his benefices. To this pro- 
jet, which is formed with great purity” 
of intention, and diſplayed: with ſprite-' 
lineſs and elegance, it can only be ob- 
jected, that, like many projects, it is, if 
not generally impracticable, yet evident- 
ly hopeleſs, as it ſuppoſes more zeal,. 
concord, and perſeverance, than, a view: 
of mankind gives reaſon for expecting. 

He wrote likewiſe this year a Vindica- 
tion of Bickerſtaff;, and an explanation of 
an Ancient Prophecy, which, though not 


B 4 com- 
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completed in all its parts, cannot be read 
without amazement. | © 225697 

Soon after began the. "We and im- 
n part of Swift's life. He was 
employed (1710) by the Primate of Ire- 
land to ſolicit the Queen for a remiſſion 
of the Firſt Fruits and Twentieth Parts 
to the Iriſh Clergy. With this purpoſe 
he had recourſe to Mr. Harley, to whom 
he was mentioned as a man neglected 
and oppreſſed by the laſt miniſtry, be- 
cauſe he had refuſed to co- operate with 
ſome of their ſchemes. What he had 
refuſed, has never been told; what he 
had ſuffered was, I ſuppoſe, the exclu- 
fion from a hiſhoprick by the remon- 
ſtrances of Sharpe, whom he deſcribes 
as the harmleſs tool oe others hate, and 


7 whom 
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whom he repreſents as afterwards Suing 
for pardon, 

HFarley's deſigns and ſituation were 
ſuch as made him glad of an auxiliary 
ſo well qualified for his ſervice; he 
therefore ſoon admitted him to familia» 
rity, whether ever: to confidence ſome 
have made a doubt ; but it would have 
been difficult to excite his zeal without 
perſuading him that he was truſted, and 
not very eaſy to delude him by falſe 
perſuaſions. 

- He was certainly admitted to thoſe 
meetings in which the firſt hints and 
original plan of action are ſuppoſed to 
have been formed ; and was one of the 
ſixteen Miniſters, or agents of the Miniſ- 
try, who met weekly at each other's 


houſes, 
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bouſes, and were united by the name of 
Brother. not N 
«Being not immediately FIT {as- 
an obdurate Tory, he converſedindifcri-: 
minately with all the wits, and was yet 
the friend of Steele; who, in the Tatler, 
which began in 1710, confeſſes the ad- 
vantages of his converſation, and men- 
tions ſomething contributed by him to 
his paper. But he was now immerging 
into political controverſy; for the ſame 
year produced the Examiner, of which 
Swift wrote thirty-three papers, In argu- 
ment he may be allowed to have the ad- 
vantage; for where a wide ſ yſtem of con- 
duct, and the whole of a publick character, 
is laid open to enquiry, the accuſer having 
the choice of facts, muſt be very unſtilful 
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i he does not prevail; but with regard 
to wit, Lam afraid none of Swift's pas 
pers will be found equal to thoſe 191 
which Addiſon oppoſed him. * 
- Early in the next year he publiſhed a 
Propoſal for correcting, improving, and 
aſcertaining\the Engliſh Tongue,, in a Lets 
ter to the Earl of Oxford; written with- 
out much knowledge of the general na- 
ture of language, and without any ac- 
curate enquiry into the hiſtory of other 
tongues. The certainty and ſtability 
which, contrary to all experience, he 
thinks attainable, he propoſes to ſecure 
by inſtituting an academy; the decrees. 
of which every man would have been 
willing, and many would have been 
Ae to diſobey, and which, being re- 


newed 
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newed by ſucceſſive elections, would in 
a ſhort time have differed from itſelf. 
He wrote the ſame year a Letter to 
the October Club, a number of Tory Gen- 
tlemen ſent from the country to Parlia- 
lament, who formed themſelves into 4 
club, to the number of about a hun- 
dred, and met to animate the zeal and 
raiſe the expectations of each other. 
They thought, with great reaſon, that 
the Miniſters were loſing opportunities; 5 
chat ſufficient uſe was not made of the 
general ardour of the nation; they 
called loudly for more changes, and 
ſtronger efforts; and demanded the pu- 
niſhment of part, and the diſmiſſion of 
the reſt, of thoſe whom they conſidered 


as publick robbers. 


'Their 
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I heir eagerneſs was not gratified by 
the Queen, or by Harley. The Queen 
was probably {ſlow becauſe ſhe was afraid, 
and Harley was flow becauſe; he was 
doubtful ; he was a Tory only by neceſ- 
ſity, or for convenience; and when he 
had power in his hands, had no ſettled 
purpoſe for which he ſhould employ it; 
forced to gratify to a certain degree the 
Tories who ſupported. him, but un- 
willing to make his reconcilement to 
the W higs utterly deſperate, he corre- 
ſponded at once with the two expectants 
of the Crown, and kept, as has been ob- 
ſerved, the ſucceſſion undetermined. Not 
knowing what to do, he did nothing; 
and with the fate of a double - dealer, at laſt 

he loſt his power, but kept his enemies. 
Swift 
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© Swift ſeems to have concurred in opi- 
nion with the October Club; but it was 
not in his power to quicken the tardi- 
neſs of Harley, whom he ſtimulated ts 
"much as he could, but with little effect. 
He that knows not whither 'to go, is in 


no haſte to move. Harley, who was 
perhaps not quick by nature, became 
yet more flow by irreſolution; and was 
content to hear that dilatorineſs lamented 
as natural, which he — in bim. 
ſelf as politick. | 
Without the Tories, however, nothing 
could be done; and as they were not to 
be gratified, they muſt be appeaſed; and 
the conduct of the Miniſter, if it could 
not be vindicated, was to be plauſibiy 
excuſed. | 
| Swift 
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Swift now attained the zenith of 
his political importance: he publiſhed 
(1712) the Condu? of the Ries, ten days 
before the Parliament aſſembled. The 
purpoſe | was to perſuade the nation to a 
peace, and never had any writer more 
ſucceſs. The people, who had been 
amuſed with bonfires and triumphal pro- 
ceſſions, and looket with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, who, as they 
thought, had made England the arbi- 
treſs of nations, were confounded be- 
tween ſhame and rage, when they found 
that mines had been exhauſted, and 
millions deſtrohed, to ſecure the Dutch 
or aggrandiſe the Emperor, without any 
advantage to ourſelves ; ; that we had 
been bribing our neighbours to fight 
their 


* 
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their own quarrel ; and that amongſt our 
enemies we might number our allies. 

1 hat is now no longer doubted, of 
which the nation was then firſt informed, 
that the war was unneceſſarily protracted 
to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; and 
that it would have been continued with- 
out end, if he could have continued his 
annual plunder. But Swift, I ſuppoſe, 
did not yet know what he has fince 
written, that a commiſſion was drawn 
which would have appointed him Gene- 
ral for life, had it not become ineffectual 
by the reſolution of Lord Cowper, who 

refuſed the ſcal.. 

| Whatever is received, ſay che ſchools, 
#s received in proportion to the recipient. 
The power of a political treatiſe de- 


pends 
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pends much upen the diſpoſition of che 
people; the nation was then combul- 
tible, and a ſpark ſet it on fire. It. is 
boaſted, that between November and 
January eleven thouſand were ſold; a 
great number at that time, when we were 
not yet a nation of readers. N To its Pro- 
pagation certainly no agency of power or 
influence was wanting. It furniſhed ar- 
guments for converſation, ſpeeches for 
debate, and materials tor parliamentary 
reſolutions. 

Vet, ſurely, whoever ſuryeys this 
a pamphlet with cool pe- 
ruſal, will confeſs that its efficacy was 
ſupplied by the paſſions of its readers; 
That it operates by the mere weight of 
C facts, 


T7 
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facts, with very Üttle afliſtance from” the 
hand that produced them. f oIoοꝗ 
This year (171 2) he publiſhed his 
Refledtions on the Barrier Treaty; which 
carries on the deſign of his Conduct of 
the Allies, and ſhews How little regard 
in that negotiation had been ſhewn to 
the intereſt of England, and how muck 
of the conquered ery had bene de- 
manded by the Dutch. tg 
This was followed by Rent! on the 
Biſhop of Sarum”s Introduction to bis third 
Volume of the Hi ſtory of the Reformation ; 
E pamphlet which Burnet publiſhed” as 


an alarm, to warn the nation of the ap- 
proach of Popery. Swift, who ſeems 


to. have diſliked the NP with ſome- 
thing 


wo 
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thing more than political averſion, treats 


him like one whom he 15 glad of an ops 
portunity to inſult. 34 
Swift, being now the Inch PREY 
rite and ſuppoſed confidant of the Tory 
Miniſtry, was treated by all that de- 
pended on the Court with the reſpect 
which dependents know how to pay. He 
ſoon began to feel part of the miſery. of 
greatneſs; he that could ſay he knew him, 
conſidered himſelf as having fortune in 
his power. Commiſſions, ſolicitations, 
remonſtrances, crouded about him; he 
was expected to do every man's buſineſs, 


to procure employment for one, and to 


retain it for another. In aſhſting thoſe 
who addreſſed him, he reprefents him- 


ſelf as ſufficiently diligent ; and deſires 


C2 to 
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to have others believe, what he probably 
believed himſelf, that by his interpofi- 
tion many Whigs of merit, and among 
them Addiſon and Congreve, | were con- 
tinued in their places. But every man 
of known influence has fo many peti- 
tions which he cannot grant, that he muſt 
neceſſarily offend more than he orati- 
fies, as the preference given to one af- 
fords all the reſt a reaſon for complaint. 
When T give away @ place, ſaid Lewis 
XIV. Imake an hundred — and 
one ungrateful. 

Much has been ſaid of the equality 
and independence which he preſerved 
in his. converſation with the Miniſters, 


of the frankneſs of his remonſtrances, 


and the familiarity 'of his friendſhip. 
In 
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In accounts of this kind a few ſingle 1 in- 
eidents are ſet againſt the general tenouxꝝ 
of behaviour. No man, however, can 
pay a more ſervile tribute to the Great, 
than by ſuffering his- liberty; in their 


preſence to aggrandize him in his/own 


eſteem. Between different ranks of the 
community. there is neceſſarily ſome, dil; 
tance : he who is called by his ſuperiog 
to paſs the interval, may very properly 
accept the invitation; hut petulance 
and obtruſion are rarely produced 
by magnanimity; nor have often any 
nobler, cauſe than che pride of impor- 
tance, and the. malice of. inferiority, 
He who knows himſelf neceſſary may 
ſet, while that neceſſity laſts, a high 
value upon himſelf; as, in a lower con- 


© 3 dition, 
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dition, a ſervant eminently ſkilful may 
be ſaucy; but he is favey only becauſe 
he is ſervile. Swift appears to have 
preſerved the kindneſs of thoſe that 
wanted hit no longer; and therefore it 
muſt be allowed, that the childiſh free- 
doin,” to which he ſeems enough in- 
clined, was apa by his better: 
| qualities. b [trodgi Kg 9 2 [lg 
"His e | has been likew iſe 
mentioned; 4 train of heroiſm, which 
would” have beer in his condition ro- 
mantick and ſuperfluous.” Eccleſiaſtical: 
benefices, When they become vacant, 
muſt be given away; and the friends of 
Power may, if there be no inherent dif-- 
qualification, reaſonably expect them. 
Swift accepted (1 71 EY the deanery of 
3 Su St. 
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S. Patrick, the beſt: preferment that his 
friends could venture to give him. That 
Migiſtry was in a great degree ſupported 
by, the Clergy, who were not yet recon- 
eiled to the author of the Tate of @ Tub, 
and would not without much diſcontent 
and indignation have. borne to- ſee bim 
inſtalled in an Engliſh Cathedral. 

Ns e refuſed, indeed, fifty pounds from 
Lord Oxford, but he accepted. ;after- 
wards, a draught of a thouſand, upon 


— == 


the Exchequer, which was intercepted 
by the Queen's death, and which he re- 
figned, as he ſays himſelf, multa gemeng, 
with mam @ gran. 
In the midſt of his —_ a kis po- 
licks, he kept a journal of his viſits, 
his walks, his interviews with Mazifters, 


C4 and 


: We with his been, | aden 
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| hey? to. nen he knew that 10 


befel him was intereſting,” and to whom 
no accounts could be too minute. Whe- 
ther theſe diurnal trifles were properly 
expoſed to eyes which had never re- 


ceived: any pleaſure from the preſence 


of the Dean, may be reaſonably doubted; - 


they have, however, ſome odd attraction; . 


the reader, finding frequent mention of 
names which he has been uſed to con- 
ſider as important, goes on in hope 
of information; and, as there is nothing 
to fatigue attention, if be is diſap- 
pointed he can hardly complain. It is 


eaſy to perceive, from every page, that 


1. 


though ambition * Swift into a life 
of 
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of buſtle; beſet wes ale refurnitig 
for a life of eaſe. 257 201.0208 hetaq lid 
He went to take poſſeſſion of his 
deanery; ag fon as he had obtained it; 
but he was net ſuffered to May im Tre. 
lend more than a fortnight before be 
was recalled to England; that he might 
reconcite Lord Oxford and Lord Bling: 
broke, who began to 160k of one ano- 
ther with male voleneep which every day 
increaſed, and which Belingbroke ap- 
peared- to rctain i nis laſ veärs“ | 122: 4 
Swift contrived an interview, from 
Which they both departed diſcontented: 
be procured a fecond; which only con- 
vinced ham that the feud was irrecon- 
cilable; he told them his opinion, chat 
all was loſt. This denuneiation was con- 


+ 


* tradicted 
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tradicted by. Oxford, but. Rolingbro LE 
whiſpered that he was right. 5 
Before this violent diſſention had ſhat- 
tercd the, Miniſtry, Swift had publiſhed, 
in the beginning of the year (1714); 
The Publick Spirit of the Whigs, anſwer 
to Te Crifie, a pamphlet for hich Steele 
was expelled: from the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Swift was now ſo far alienated 
from Steele as to think him no longer 
entitled to decencys and therefore treats 
him ſometimes with contempty and ſor 
times with abhorrence. 1); 
In this pamphlet the Sets zyere;men- 
tioned in terms ſo provoking, to that 
irritable nation, that, reſolving not to be 
Mended with impunity, the Scotch Lords 
in a body demanded an audience of the 
ib Queen, 
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Queen, and ſolicited reparation. A pro- 
clamation was iſſued, in which three 
hundred pounds Was offered: for diſco-- 
very of the author. From this ſtorm 
he was, as he relates, ſecured by a:/leight;. 
of what kind, or by whoſe prudence, is 
not know; and ſuch was the increaſe 
of his reputation, that the Scottiſn Nation 
applied again that he would be their 
Friend. 5510 Ts oh eie 19 0 

He was become 10 formidable to the 

Whigs, that his familiarity with the Mi- 

niſters was clamoured at in Parliament, 
particularly by to- men, afterwards of. 
great notes Ai/labie and Walpole. 

But, by the diſunion of his great 
friends, his importance and his defigns- 
were now at an end; and ſeeing his ſer-: 

; vices 
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vices at laſt uſeleſ he retired about June 
(1714). into Berkhits; where, in tho 
houſe of à friend, he wrote what Was 
then ſuppreffed, but has ſince appeared 
under the" title of Free'Thoughts on the 
mow State. off Affairs e $1; To 
While he was waiting in this retire» 
ment for events. which time or chancs 
might bring to paſsz the death of the 
Queen broke down at once the Whole 
ſyſtem of Tory Politicks g. and nothing | 
yemained but to withdraw: from the im- 
placability of | triumphant: Whiggiſm, 
and » ſhelter - himſelf. in unenvied ob- 


ſcurity. 


The accounts of his reception im Ire⸗ 
land, given by Lord Orrery and Dr. De- 
lany, are ſo different, that the credit af 

2 | the 
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the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, 
cannot be ſaved but by ſuppoſing; what 
I'think is true, that they ſpeak of dif- 
ferent times. When Delany ſays that 
he was received with kindneſs and re- 
| ſpect, he means for the firſt fortnight, 
when he came to take legal poſſeſſion; 
and when Lord Orrery tells that he was 
pelted by the populace, he is to be 
underſtood of the time when, after the 
Queen's 1 he became a ſettled re- 
ſident. 

The Archbiſhop of Dublin — hint. 
at firſt ſome diſturbance in the exerciſe 
of his juriſdiction ; but it was ſoon diſ- 
covered, that between prudence and in- 
tegrity he was ſeldom in the wrong; 

<> 3 and 
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and that, when he was right, his ſpirn 
ad not eaſily yield: to oppoſition. 

Having ſo lately quitted the tumults 
of a party and the intrigues of a court, 
they ſtill kept his thoughts in agitation, 
as the ſea fluctuates a while when the 
ſtorm has ceaſed. He therefore filled 
his hours with ſome hiſtorical attempts, 
relating to the Change f the Miniſters 
and the Conduct of the Miniſtry. He like- 
wiſe is ſaid te have written a Hiſtory of 
the Four laſt Years of Queen Anne, which 
he began in her life-time, and after- 
wards laboured with great attention, 
but never publiſhed. It was after his 
death in the hands of Lord .Orrery and 
Dr. King. A book under that title was 
publiſhed, with Swift's name, 'by Dr. 


Lucas; 
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Lucas? of whieh 1 can fly ſuyg that ir 
ſeemed by no means to correſpond with 
the notions that I had formed of it, 
from a converſation which I once heard 
between the Earl of 1 and od 
N Lewis. . een 00 
Swift nou, much ed his Will, 
commented Trifhman for life, and was 
to contrive how he might be beſf ac- 
comtodated in a country where he con- 
ſidered himſelf as in a ſtate of exile.” It 
ſeems that his firſt recourſe was to piety. 
The thoughts of death ruſhed upon him, 
at this time, with ſuch inceſſant impor- 
tunity, that they took poſſeſſion c of his 


mind when he firſt waked for many years 
toge cher. | 
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He opened his houſe by a publick 
table 'two- "days; a week, and feund his 


entertainments gradually frequented by 


more and mere viſitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among 


the women. Mrs. Johnſon had left the 


country, and lived in lodgings not far 
from the deanery. On his publick days 


ſhe regulated the table, but always ap- 


peared at it as a mere _ Ike es 
Ladies. „ nn 
On 1 a . w ar at a 
3 with Mr, Worral, a clergy- 
man of his cathedral, whoſe houſe was 
recommended by the peculiar neatneſs 
and pleaſantry of his wife. To this 
frugal mode of living, he was firſt 
8 by care to pay ſome debts 
which 


which he had eau and he con- 


tinued it ſor the pleaſure 0 Ah 
mulating money. His avarice, how N 


ever, was not ſuffered to obſtruct, the 
claims of his dignity; 6 be Was. ſerved; in 
plate, and uſed to ſay chat he, WAS, the 
pooreſt gentleman in Ireland that cat 
upon plate, and the richeſt chat lived 
without a coach. 3 

How he ſpent the reſt of his time, 
and how he employed his hours of ſtudy, 
has been enquired with hopeleſs curio- 
fity. For who can give an account. of 
another's ſtudies? Swift was not likely 
to admit any to his privacies, or to im- 
part a minute account of his buſineſs 
or his leiſure. 
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. 
Soon after (1916), in his forty-ninth 
year, he was privately married to Mrs. 
Johnſon by Dr. Aſhe, Biſhop of Clogher, 
as Dr. Madden told me, in the garden. 
The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life; they lived in different 
houſes, as before; nor did ſhe ever lodge 
in the deanery but when Swift was 
ſeized with a fit of giddineſs. It would 
40 be difficult,“ ſays Lord Orrery, «© to 

e prove that they were ever afterwards 
together without a third perſon.” 
The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a 
private manner, known and regarded 
.only by his friends, till, about the year 
1720, he, by a pamphlet, recommended 
to the Iriſh the uſe, and conſequently 
the improvement, of their manufacture. 
For 


» vFawus as 


For a man to uſe the productions of his 


own labour is ſurely a natural right, 


and to like beſt what he makes himſelf 
is a natural paſſion. But to excite this 
paſſion, and enforce this right, appeared 
fo criminal to thoſe who had an intereſt 
in the Engliſh trade, that the printer 
was impriſoned; and, as Hawkeſworth 


_ juſtly obſerves, the attention of the pub- 


lick being by this outrageous reſentment 
turned upon the propoſal, the author 
was by conſequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a 
woman made unhappy by her admira- 


tion of wit, and ignominiouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Yanc//a, whoſe 
conduct has been already ſufficiently 
diſcuſſed, and whoſe hiſtory is too well 

b D 2 | known 
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known to be minutely repeated. She 
was a young woman fond of literature, 
vv hom Decanus the Dean, called Cadenus 
by tranſpoſition of the letters, took plea- 
ſure in directing and inſtructipg; till, 
from being proud of his praiſe, ſhe-grew 
fond of his perſon. Swift was then 
about torty-ſeven, at an age when vanity 
is ſtrongly excited by the amorous at- 
tention of a young woman. If it be 
aid that Swift :ſhould have checked a 
paſſion which he never meant to gratify, 
recourſe muſt be had to that extenua- 
tion which he ſo much deſpiſed, men are 
but men: perhaps however he did not at 
Art know his own mind, and, as he re- 
Preſents himſelf, was undetermined. For 
his admiſſion of her een and his 


242 indul- 
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indulgence of her hopes after his ant 
riage to Stella, no other honeſt plea can 
be found, than that he delayed a diſ. 
agreeable diſcoyery from time to time, 
dreading the immediate. burſt of diſtreſs, 
and watching for a-favourable moment. 
She thought herſelf neglected, and died 
of diſappointment; having ordered by 
. her will the. poem to be publiſhed, in 
which Cadenus had proclaimed; her ex- 
cellence, and confeſſed his. love. The 
effect of the publication is thus related 
by Delany. | 
I have good tcafon to believe, that 
they both were greatly ſhocked and 
« diſtreſſed (though it may be different- 
* ly) upon this occaſion, The Dean a 
„made a tour to the South of Ireland, 
D 2 - ca 
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« for about two months, at this time, to 
« diffipate his thoughts, and give place 
«to obloquy. And Stella retired (upon 
* the earneſt invitation of the owner) 
sto the houſe of a chearful, generous, 
« good · natured friend of the Dean's, 
« whom ſhe alſo much loved and ho- 
4 noured. There my informer often ſaw 
« her; and, T have reaſon to believe, 
e uſed his utmoſt endeavours to relieve, 
« ſupport, and amuſe her, in this ſad 
«+ fituation. 

«© One little mcident he told me of, 
on that occaſion, I think I ſhall never 
forget. As her friend was an hoſpi- 
table, open-hearted man, well; beloved 
© and largely acquainted, it happened 
* one Cay that ſome gentlemen dropt in 

| 4 + XI 6 to 


« to dinner, who were ſtrangers to Stel 
&« ja's fituation; and as the poem of 
&« Cagenus and Vaneja was then the ge- 
&© neral topic of converſation, one of 
t them ſaid, © Surely that Vanefla muſt | 
ec be an extraordinary woman, that could 
6 inſpire the Dean to write ſo finely 
«© upon her.“ Mrs. Johnſon ſmiled, and 
* anſwered, that ſhe thought that 
“ point not quite ſo clear; for it was 
„ well known the Dean could write | 
e finely upon a broomfiick.” 

The great acquiſition of eſteem and 
influence was made by the Drap er's 
Letters in 1724. One Wood of Wolrer- 
hampton in Staffordſhire, a man enter- 
prifing and rapacious, had, as is ſaid, 
* a preſent to the Dutcheſs of Munſter, 
D 4 ob- 
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obtained a patent em powering him to 
coin one hundred and eighty thoufand 
pounds of half - pence and farthings for 
the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarraſſing 
ſcarcity of copper coin; ſo that it was 
poſſible to run in debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money. The cook or keeper of 
an alehouſe could not refuſe to ſupply a 
man that had filver in his hand, and 
the buyer would not leave his money 
without change. 
The project was therefore plauſible. 
The ſcarcity, which was already great, 
Wood took care to make greater, by 
agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence; and was about to turn his braſs 
Into gold, by pouring his treaſures of 
his 
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his new mint upon Ireland; when Swift, 
finding that the metal was debaſed to 


an enormous degree, wrote Letters, un- 


der the name of M. B. Drapier, to ſhew 
the folly of receiving, and the miſchief 
that muſt enſue, by giving gold and fil- 
ver for coin worth perhaps not a third 
part of its nominal value 
The nation was alarmed; the new 
coin was univerſally refuſed: but the 
governors of Ireland conſidered reſiſ- 
tance to the King's patent as highly cri- 
minal; and one Whitſhed, then Chief 
Juſtice, who had tried the printer of the 
former pamphlet, and ſent out the Jury 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces 


they were frighted into. a ſpecial ver- 


dict, now preſented the Drapier, but 
could 
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could not prevail on the Grand e to 
| find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council 
publiſhed a proclamation, offering three 
hundred pounds: for diſcovering; the au- 
thor of the Fourth Letter. Swift had 
concealed himſelf from his printers, and 

_ truſted only his butler, who tranſcribed 
the paper, The man, immediately af- 
ter the appearance of 'the proclamation, 
ſtrolled from the houſe, and-ftaid out all 
night and part of the next day. There 

was reaſon enough to fear that he had 
betrayed his maſter for the reward ; but 
he came home, and the Dean ordered 
him to put off his livery, and leave the 
houſe ; © for,” ſays he, © I know that 
my life is in your power, and I will 


6 not 
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et not bear, out of fear, either your inſo- 
c Jence or negligence.” The man ex- 
cuſed his fault with great ſubmiſſion, 
and begged that he might be con- 
| fined in the houſe while it was in his 
power to endanger his maſter; but the 
Dean reſolutely turned him out, without 
taking farther notiee of him, till the 

term of information had expired, and. 
then received him again. Soon after- 
wards he ordered him and the reſt of 
the ſervants into his preſence, without 
telling his intentions, and bade them 
take notice that their fellow-ſervant was 
no longer Robert the butler; but that 
his integrity had made him Mr. Blake- 
ney, verger of St. Patrick's; an officer 
whoſe income was between thirty and 
forty 
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forty pounds a year, but he ſtill conti- 
nued for ſome years to ſerve his old maſter 
as his butler. te 
Swift was known from this time by 
the appellation of The Dean. He was 
honoured by the populace as the cham- 
pion, patron,” and inſtructer of Ireland; 
and gained ſuch power as, conſidered 
both in its extent and duration, ſcarcely 
any man has ever enjoyed without [ſeater 
wealth or higher ſtation. 

He was from this important year the 
oracle of: the traders, and the idol of 


the rabble, and by conſequence was 
feared and courted by all to whom the 
kindneſs of the traders or the populace 
was neceſſary. The Drapier was a ſign; 
the Drapier was a health; and which 


way 


ſome: tokens were found-of the nationꝭs 
n to the Drapier. 


The benefit was indeed: great; he wat 


3 Ireland from a very oppreſſive 
and predatory invaſion; and the popu- 
clarity which he had gained he was dili- 
gent to keep, by appearing forward and 
zealous on every occaſion where the 
publick intereſt was ſuppoſed to be in- 
volved. Nor did he much ſcruple to 
boaſt his influence; for when, upon 
ſome attempts to regulate the coin, 
Archbiſhop Boulter, then one of the 
Juſtices, accuſed him of exaſperating 
the people, he exculpated himſelf by 
ſaying, “If I had lifted, up my finger, 
they would have torn you to pieces.” 


But 
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way ſoever the eye or the ear was turned, 


SS Sins 
But the pleaſure of popularity was 
ſoon interrupted by domeſtick miſery. 
Mrs. Johnſon, whoſe converſation was to 
nim the great ſoftener of the ills of life, 
began in the year of the Drapier's 
| triumph to decline; -and two years after- 
Wards was ſo waſted with ſickneſs, that 
her recovery was conſidered as hopeleſs. 
- | Swift was then in England, and had 
been invited by Lord Bolingbroke to 
paſs the winter with him in France; but 
this call of calamity haſtened him to 


Ireland, where perhaps his preſence con- 
tributed to reſtore her to imperfect and 
tottering health. 
He was now ſo much at eaſe, that 
(1727) he returned to England; wheres 
he collected three volumes of Miſcella- 
NaES 
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nies in conjunction with Pope, who pre- 
fixed a querulous and . 1 


face. 5 
This important year ſent likewiſe 3 into 
the world Gulliver's Travels, a production 


ſo new and ſtrange, that it filled the reader 


with a mingled emotion of merriment 
and amazement. It was received with 
ſuch avidity, that the price of the firſt 
edition was raiſed before a ſecond could 
be made; it was read by the high and 
the low, the learned and illiterate. Cri- 
ticiſm was for a while loſt in wonder; 
no rules of judgement were applied to 
a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when diſtinctions 
came to be made, the part which gave 
leaſt pleaſure was that which deſcribes 

the 
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the Flying land, and that which gave 
moſt diſguſt muſt be the hiſtory of the 
Houybnhnms. | | 
While Swift was enjoying the puts 
tion of his new work, the news of 
the King's. 8 death arrived; „ and he 
kiſſed the hands of the new King and 
Queen, three days after their acceſſion. . 
By che Queen, when, the was Princeſs, 
"ay had, been treated with ſome. diſtinc- 
tion, and was well received by her in 
her, exaltation; but whether the gave 
hopes which the never took care to ſa- 
tisfy, or he formed expectations which 
ſhe. never meant to raiſe, the event was, 
that he always afterwards thought on 
ber with maleyolence, and particularly 
charged her with, breaking her promiſe 

| N 
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of -fome medals which ſhe engaged to 
ſend him. Cn 

I know not whether ſhe had not, in 
her turn, ſome reaſon for complaint. 
A Letter was ſent her, not ſo much en- 
treating as requiring her patronage of 
Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Iriſhwoman, 
who was then begging ſubſeriptions for 
her Poems. To this Letter was ſub- 
ſcribed the. name of Swif?, and it, has 
ſentiments; but it was not written in 
his hand, and had ſome little impro- 
prieties. When he was charged with 
this Letter, he laid hold of the inaccu- 
racies, and urged the improbability of 
the accuſation ; but never denied it: he 
ſhuffles between cowardice and vera- 


E City, 
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city, and talks big when he bags 


* 151 


OY: 


He ſeemed defftous enough of recom- 


meneing courtier, and endeavoured to 
a gain the kindneſs of Mrs. Howard, re- 
membering what Mrs. Matham had per- 
formed in former times; but his flat- 
teries were, like thoſe of the other wits, 
unfueceſsful; the Lady either wanted 
power, or had no ambition or poetical 
ON , erer a r 

He was ſeized not long afterwards by 
2a fit - of giddineſs, and again heard of 
the ſickneſs and danger of Mrs. John- 


ſon.” He then left the houſe of Pope, 


wa 2 ſeems, with very little ceremony, 


noma. By that tro whe ck ee cannot live 
, | | So eh Toge- 
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toy ler ; and did not write to him till 
he found himſelf at Cheſter. 
He returned to a home of ſorruty: 
poor Stella was finking' into the grave, 
and, after a languiſhing delay of about 
two months, died in her forty- fourth 
year, on January 28, 1728. How much 
he wiſhed her Hfe, his papers tell us; 
nor can it be doubted chat he dreaded 
the death of her whom he loved moſt, 
aggravated by the cenſciouſneſs _ 
kimſelf had haſtened it. ons 

Beauty and the power of ET . 
the greateſt external advantages that 
woman can deſire or poſſeſs, were fatal 
to the unfortunate Stella. The man 
whom the had the misfortune to love 
* as Delany obſerves, fond of ſingu- 

E 2 larity, 
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larity, and-defirous. to make a mode of 


. happineſs for himſelf, out of the general 


courſe of things and order of Provi- 
ence. From the time of her arrival 
in Ireland he ſeems reſolved to keep her 


in his power, and therefore hindered a 


match ſufficiently advantageous, by ac- | 
cumiilating unreaſonable demands, and 
preſcribing conditions | that could not 
be performed. While the was at her 
-QWN diſpoſal he did not confider bis poſ- 
ſeſſion as ſecure; reſentment, ambition, 


or caprice, might ſeparate them; he 


was therefore reſolved to make afſurance 


double ſure, and to appropriate her by 


a private marriage, to which he had an- 
nexed the expectation of all che plea- 
ſures of perfect Rs without the 
18 1 uneaſi 
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uneafineſs of conjugal reſtraint. But 


with this ſtate poor Stella was not ſatiſ- 


fied; ſhe never was treated as a wife, 
and to the world ſhe had the appearance 
of a' miſtreſs. She lived ſullenly on, in 
hope that in time he would own and re- 
ceive her; but the time did not come 
till the change of his manners and de- 
pravation of his mind made her tell 
him, when he offered to acknowledge 
her, that it Was 100 late. She then, gave 


up herſelf to ſorrowtul reſentment, and 


died by the tyranny of him by whom 
ſhe was in the higheſt degree loved and 
honoured. 


What were: her claims to this excen- 
trick tenderneſs, by which the laws of 
Nature were violated to retain her, cu- 
925 E 3 | rioſity 


TW? 


- 
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rioſity WII kagulren but how mall it be 
gratiſſed > Swift was a lover; his teſti. 
mony may be ſuſpected.” Delany | and 
'the"Iriſh ſaw with Swift's eyes, and 
"therefore add little confirmation. That 
ſhe was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, 


in a very high degree, ſueh admiration 
from ſuch a lover makes it very pro- 
bable; but ſhe had not much literature, 
for ſhe could not ſpell her on lan- 
guage; and of her wit, ſo loudly vaunt- 
ed, the ſmart ſayings whieh Swift has 
collected afford no ſplendid ſpecimen. 

Phe reader of Swift's Letter 16 @ Lady 
en her Marriage, may be allowed to 
doubt whether his opinion of female ex- 
; celtence” ought implicitly ro be admit- 

red; for if n thoughts on wo- 

: 8 * men 
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men were {ſuch as he. exhibits, a very 
little ſenſe in a Lady would enrapture, 
and a very little virtue would aſtoniſh 


him. Stella's ſupremacy, therefore, 


was perhaps only local; ſhe was great, 


becauſe her aſſociates were little. 
In ſome Remarks lately publiſhed. on 


the Life of Swift, this marriage is men- 


tioned as fabulous, or doubtful; but, 
alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told 
me, related her melancholy ſtory to Dr. 
| Sheridan, when he attended her as a 


elergyman to prepare her for death ; 


and Delany tells it not with, doubt, but 


only with regret. Swift never mentioned 


her without a figh. .. 5 
The reſt of his life was s ſpent 3 in a le- 


land, in a country to Which not even. 


E 4 Y power 
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power almoſt deſpotick, nor flattery al- 
moſt idolatrous, could reconcile him. 
He ſometimes wiſhed to viſit England, 
but always found ſome reaſon of delay. 
He tells Pope, in the decline of life, 
that he hopes once more to ſec him; 


but if not, fays he, we muſt part, as all 
human beings have parted. 


After the death of Stella, his benevo- 
| lence was. contracted, and his ſeverity 
exaſperated ; he drove his. acquaintance 
from his table, and wondered why he 
was deſerted. But he continued his at- 
rention to the publick, and wrote from 
time to time ſuch directions, admoni- 
tions, or cenſures, as the various exi- 


gency of affairs, in his opinion, made 


pro- 
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proper; Ry POO fell from 1 yen 
in vain. 1 8 YT a 

In a ſhort poem on the Preſbyterians, 
whom he always regarded with deteſta- 
tion, he beſtowed one ſtricture upon 
Betteſworth, a lawyer eminent for his 
inſolenee to the elergy, which, from 
very confiderable reputation, brought 
him into immediate and univerſal con- 
tempt. Betteſworth, enraged at his dif- 
grace and loſs, went to Swift, and de- 
manded whether he was the author of 
that poem. Mr. Betteſworth, an- 
ſwered he, © I was in my youth. ac- 
« quainted with oreat lawyers, who, 
knowing my diſpoſition to fatire, ad- 
« viſed me, that, if any ſcoundrel or 
6 blockhead whom I had lampooned 


c ſhould 
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* ſhould aſk, Are you the ,author of this 
& paper, I ſhould tell him that I was not 
the author; and therefore I tell you, 
1 Mr. Bette ſworth, that 1 am not the 
4 author of theſe lines.“ 

Betteſworth was. ſo. little * wich 
this account, that he publickly ꝓrofeſſed 


his reſolution of a violent and corporal 
revenge; but the inhabitants of St. Pa- 
trick's diſtrict embodicd themſelves in 
the Dean's defence; and Betteſworth de- 
clared in Parliament, that Swift had de- 
prived him of twelve R pounds 


2 vear. „ 


Swift was bs . 5 des 


mode of beneficence. He ſet afide ſome 
hundreds to be lent in ſmall {ums to 
the poor, from five ſhillings, I think, 


to 


to five pounds. He took no —_— 
and only required that, at repayment, a 
ſmall fee ſhould be. given. to the ac- 
comptant ; but he required that the day 
of promiſed payment ſhould be exactly 
kept. A ſevere and punctilious temper: 
is ill qualified for tranſactions with the 
poor; the day was often broken, and 
the loan was not repaid. This might 
have been eafily foreſeen ; but for this 
Swift had made no proviſion of patience 
or pity... He ordered his debtors to be 
ſued. A ſevere creditor has no popular 
character; what then was likely to be ſaid 
of him who employs the catch poll under 
the appearance of charity? The clamour 
againſt him was loud, and the reſent- 
ment of the populace outrageous; he 


* 
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was therefore forced to drop his ſcheme, 


and own the'folly of expecting k 
lity from the poor. 


His aſperity continually increaſing, 


condemned him to ſolitude; and his re- 


ſentment of ſolitude ſharpened his aſpe- 
rity. He was not, however, totally de- 
ſerted : ſome men of learning, and ſome 
women of elegance, often viſited him; 
and he wrote from time to time either 


verſe or proſe ; of his verſes he willing- 


ly gave copies, and is ſuppoſed to have 
Pies, P 

felt no diſcontent when he faw them 

printed. His favourite maxim was vive 


la bagatelle ; he thought trifles a neceſ- 


ſary part of life, and perhaps found 
them neceſſary to himſelf. It ſeems im- 


Fenn to him to be wy and his diſ- 
f orders 
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orders made it difficult er dangerous to 
be. long ſeriouſly ſtudious, or laboriouſly 
diligent. The love of caſe 15. always 
gaining upon age, and he had one temp- 
ration to petty amuſements peculiar to 
himſelf; whatever he did, he was ſure 
10 hear applauded; and ſuch was his 
predominance over all that approached, 
that all their applauſes were; probably 
incere. He that is much flattered, ſoon 
learns to- flatter himſelf: we; are com- 
monly taught our duty by fear orthame, 
and how. can they act upon the man who 
| hears nothing but his own praiſes ?- 

As his years increaſed, his fits oF gid- 
dineſs and deafneſs grew more frequent, 
and his deafneſs made converſation diffi- 
cult; they grew likewiſe more ſevere, 

till 
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Ul in 1736, as he was writing a poem 
called The Legion Cub, he was TOO 
with a fit o painful, and io long conti. 
nued, that "ke never after chouglit It 
Proper to attempt any W ork of. thought 


OF £2514 145 


or labour. © 


4 5 
K 44 x 0 bitt! 


He was always careful of bis money; 


20 


AU was erefore no liberal entertainer; 
| but was leſs frugal of Wis Wine than of 


His meat. "When his friends of either ſex 


came to him, in expectation of a dinner, 


his cuſtom was to give every one a thil- 
ing, that they might pleaſe themſelves 
with their provifion. © At laſt his avarice 
grew too powerful for his kindneſs; he 
would refuſe a bottle of wine, and in 
Ireland no man viſits where he cannot 
drink, | 


Having | 
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Ehering thus excluded converſation, 
and defiſted from ſtudy, he had neither 
buſineſs nor amuſement ; for having, by 
ſome ridiculous reſolution « or mad vow, 
determined never to wear ſpeCtacles, he 
could make little uſe of books i in his 
later L203 his ideas, therefore, being 
neither renovated by diſcourſe” nor in- 
creaſed by reading, : wore gradually 
away, and left his mind vacant to the 
vexations of the hour, fill at laſt his 
anger was heightened into madneſs. 


nd 


-._ however permitted one book to 
be publiſhed, which had been the pro- 
duction of former years ; Polite Conver- 
| ſation, which appeared 1 in 1 738. The 
Directions fer Servants was printed ſoon 
after his death. Theſe two performances 

ſhew 

2 


1418 

ſhew a mind inceſſantly attentive, | and, 
When it was not employed upon great 
things, buſy. with minute occurrences. 
It is apparent that he muſt have had the 
habit of noting whatever he obſerved ; 
for ſuch a number of particulars, could 


* 


never have been aſſembled by t the power 
of recollection. pe on, 
. He grew more e violent; _ his men. 
4al powers dedlined | ill, (1743), it was 
found neceſſary that legal guardians 
#ſhould be appointed of his perſon and 
fortune. He now loſt diſtinction. His 
-madneſs was compounded of rage and 
Fatuity, The laſt face that he knew 
Was chat of Mrs. Whiteway, and her he 
ceaſed to know in a little time. His 


meat was brought him cut inte mouth- 
fuls; 


the pain, and was not eaſily reſtrained 


fuls; but hy 3 never touch it while 
the ſervant ſtaid, and at laſt, after it had 


ſtood perhaps an hour, would eat it 
walking; for he continued his old habit, 


and was on his feet ten hours a- day. 
Next year (1742) he had an inflam- 
mation in his left eye, which ſwelled it 
to the ſize of an egg, with boils in other 
parts; he was kept long waking with 


by. five attendants from tearing out his 
eye = 5 
The. tumour at laſt ſubũded; i 2 
ſhort interval of reaſon enſuing, i in which 
he knew his phyſician and his tamily, 
gave hopes of his Tgcovery ; but in & 
few days he ſunk into lethargick ſtupi- 


dity, motionleſs, heedleſs, and ſpeech- 


F 1 leſs. 
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leſs. - But it is ſaid, that, after à year of 


total ſilence, when his hoüſekeeper, on 


the zoth ef November, told him that 


the uſual bonfires and illuminations were 
preparing to celebrate his birthday, he 
anſwered, It is all Folly; gs had better 
et it alone, OO PSY 
It is remembered that ke afterwards 
ſpoke now and then, or gave ſome inti- 
mation of a meaning ; but at laſt ſunk 


into perfect filence, which continued till 


about the end of October 1744, when, 
in his leventy eighth year, he gur 
eee Ver we nd 33 


wH EN Switt is NS bean as an 
author, it is Juſt to eſtimate his powers 
by their effects. In the reign of Queen 
Anne he turned the ſtream of Popula- 
rity againſt the Whigs, and muſt be 
confeſſed to have dictated for a time 
the political opinions of the Engliſh na- 
tion. In the ſucceeding reign he deli- 
vered Ireland from plunder and oppreſ- 
ſion; and ſhewed that wit, confederated 
with truth, had ſuch force as authority 
was unable to reſiſt. He faid truly of 
himſelf, that Ireland 200 Bis debtor. It 
was from the time when he firſt began 
to patronize the Iriſh, that they may 
F 2 date 
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date their riches and proſperity. He 
taught them firſt to know their own in- 


tereſt, their weight, and their ſtrength, 


and gave them ſpirit to aſſert that equa- 
lity with their fellow - ſubjects to which 


ä they have ever ſince been making vigo- 


rous advances, and to claim thoſe rights 
which they have at laſt eſtabliſhed. Nor 
can they be charged with ingratitude to 
their benefactor; for they reverenced 
him as a guardian, and obeyed him as 
a a diftaror. | 
In his works; he has given very dif- 
ferent ſpecimens both of ſentiment and 
expreſſion. His Tale of a Tub has little 
reſemblance to his other pieces. It ex- 
hibits a vchemence and rapidity of mind, 
a copiouſneſs of images, and vivacity 
ws ' > of 
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of diction, ſuch as he afterwards never 
poſſeſſed, or never exerted. It is of a 
mode ſo diſtinct and peeuliar, that it 
muſt be conſidered by itſelf; what is 
true of that, is not true of any ns elſe 
which he has written. 20 den 
In his other works is found an regnete 
tenour of eaſy language, Which rather 
trickles than flows. His delight was in ſim- 
plicity. That he has in his works no me- 
taphor, as has been ſaid, is not true; but 
his few metaphors ſeem to be received 
rather by neceſſity than choice. He 


ſtudied purity; and though perhaps all 


his ſtructures are not exact, yet it is not 
often that ſoleciſms can be found; and 
whoever depends on his authority may 
generally conclude himſelf ſafe. His ſen- 
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tences are never too much dilated or 
contracted; and it will not be eaſy to 
find any embarraſſment in the compli- 
cation of his clauſes, any inconſequence 
in his connections, or e eee 2 
tranſitions. e 

His ſtyle was well ” ſuited to his 
thoughts, which are never ſubtiliſed by 
nice diſquiſitions, decorated by ſparkling 
conceits, elevated by ambitious feri«. 
rences, or variegated by far-ſought leatn- 
ing. He pays no court to the paſſions. 
he excites neither ſurprize nor admira- 
tion; he always underſtands himſelf, and 
his reader always underſtands him: the 
peruſer of Swift wants little previous 
ae it will be fufficient' that he 

— with e common Words and 


com- 
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common things; he is neither required 
to mount elevations, nor to explore pro- 
fundities; his paſſage is always on a 
level, along ſolid ground, without n 
ties, without obſtruction. 6 

This eaſy and ſaſe conveyance of 
meaning it was Swift's defire to attain; 
and for having attained he certainly de- 
ſerves; praiſe, though perhaps not the 
higheſt praiſe. For purpoſes merely di- 
dactick, when ſomething is to be told 
that was not known before, it is in the 
higheſt degree proper, but againſt that 
mattention by which known truths are 
ſuffered, to lie neglected, it makes no 
proviſion; it inſtructs, but does not 
feen od gat bhige 7 IC), 
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By his political education he was aſſo. 
eiated with the Whigs; but he deſerted 
them when they deſerted their princi- 
ples, yet without running into the con- 
trary extreme; he continued through- 
out his life to retain the diſpoſition 
which. he aſſigns to the Church-of-Eng- 
land Man, of thinking commonly with 
the Whigs of the State, and with the 
Tories of the Church, ng 


He was a churchman rationally 


8 ; he deſired the proſperity and 
maintained the honour of the Clergy ; 


of the Diſſenters he did not wiſhits/ in- 


fringe the toleration, but he oppoſed 
their encroachmente. 

Of his duty as Dean he was very ob- 
ſervant. He managed the revenues of 


his 


NJ 
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his church with exact œcoOmy; and 
it is ſaid by Delany, that more money. 
was, under his direction, laid out in re- 
pairs than had ever been in the fame 
time ſince its firſt erection. Of his 
choir he was eminently careful; and, 
though he neither loved nor underftcod 
muſick, took care that all the ſingers 
were well qualified, admitting none 
without the teſtimony of {kilful judges.” 

In his church he reſtored the practice 
of weekly communion, and diſtributed 
the ſacramental elements in the moſt 
ſolemn and devout manner with his own 
hand. He came to church every morn- 
ing, preached commonly in his turn, 
and attended the evening anthem, that 


it might not be negligently performed. 
; | He 


He read the ſervice rather 40th 4 
ſtrong nervous voice than in à graceful 
nanner ; his voice was ſharp and high- 


toned, rather than harmonicus. 


He entered upon the clerical ftare with 
hope to excel in preaching ; but com- 
plained, that, from the time of his politi- 
cal controverſies, he could only preach pam- 
phlets. This cenſure of himſelf, if judge- 
ment be made from thoſe ſermons which 


have been ne e was vrtralinably 


ſevere. - 

*The ate oh his ee pro- 
ceeded in a great meaſure from his dread 
of hypocriſy; inſtead of wiſhing to ſeem 
better, he delighted in ſeeming, wor 
than he was. He went in London 
b prayers, leſt be ſhould. be FOR 1 

church; 
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church; he read prayers to his ſervants 
every morning with ſuch dexterous ſes 
crecy, that Dr. Delany was fix months 
in his houſe before he knew it. He was 
not only careful to hide the good: which 
he did, but willingly incurred the ſuſpi- 
cion of evil which he did not. He for- 
got what himſelf had formerly afferted, 
that hypocriſy is leſs miſchievous than 
open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his 


zeal for his honour, has juſtly con- 
demned this part of his character. 

The perſon of Swift had not many 
recommendations. He had a kind of 
muddy complexion, which, though he 
waſhed himſelf with oriental ſerupulo- 
fity, did not look clear. He had a coun- 
tenance ſour and ſevere, which he ſel- 
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dom ſoftened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He ſtubbornly reſiſted " ten- 
dency to laughter. 

To his domeſticks he was ee 
rough; and a man of a rigorous temper, 
with that vigilance of minute attention 
which his works diſcover, muſt have 
been a maſter that few could bear. 
That he was diſpoſed to do his fervants 
good, on important occaſions, is no great 
mitigation; bene faction can be but rare, 
and tyrannick peeviſhneſs is perpetual. 
He did not ſpare the ſervants of others. 
Once, when he dined alone with the Earl 


of Orrery, he ſaid, of one that waited in 
the room, Wat man has, ſince we ſat to 
the table, committed fifteen faults. What 
the faults were, Lord Orrery, from whom 

I heard 
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I heard the ſtory, had not been attentive 
enough to diſcover. My number may 
perhaps not be exact. | | 
In his eeconomy he praCtifed a pecu- 

| har and offenſive parſimony, without 
diſguiſe or apology. The practice of 
ſaving being once neceſſary, became ha- 
bitual, and grew firſt ridiculous, and at 
laſt deteſtable. But his avarice, though 
it might exclude pleaſure, was never 
fuffered to encroach upon his virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal 
by principle; and if the purpoſe to 
which he deſtined his little aceumula- 
tions be remembered, with his diſtribu- 
tion of occaſional charity, it will per- 
haps appear that he only liked one 
mode of expence better than another, 


and 
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and ſaved only chat he might have ſome- 
thing to give. He did not grow rich 


by injuring his ſucceſſors, but left both 


Laracor and the Deanery more valuable 
than he found them. With all this talk 
of his covetouſneſs and generoſity, it 
ſhould be remembered that he was never 
rich. The revenue of his Deanery was 
not much more than ſeven hundred 
Mt Ä. i 

His i wes was not graced with 
tenderneſs or civility ; he relieved with- 
out pity, and aſſiſted without kindneſs, 
ſo that thoſe who were fed by him could 
hardly love him. 

. He' made a. rule to himſelf « to give 
but one piece at a time, and therefore 

296 206549 5 AIAN 
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always ſtored his pocket with. coins of 
different value. 40 

Whatever he did, he Fate alltag 
to do in a manner peculiar to himſelf, 
without ſufliciently conſiderinꝑ that ſin- 
gularity, as it implies a contempt of the 
general practice, is a. kind of defiance 
which juſtly provokes the hoſtility of 
ridicule; he therefore who. indulges pes 
culiar habits is worſe than others, if | he 
be not better. | 

Of his humour, a Fi cold * Pope 
may afford a ſpecimen. 

* Dr. Swift has an odd, . way, 
5 that is miſtaken, by ſtrangers, for ill- 

nature.— Tis ſo odd, that. there's no 
« deſcribing it but by facts. Lu tell 
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* you one, that firſt comes into my 
© head. One evening, Gay and I went 
cc to ſee him: you know how intimately 


„ we were all acquainted. On our 


& comin g in, Heyday, gentlemen (ſays 
& the Doctor), what's the meaning of 


«this viſit! How came you to leave 


4 all the great Lords, that you are ſo 
cc fond of, to come hither to ſee a poor 
e Dean? Becauſe We would rather 
te ſee you than any of them,—* Ay, 
& any one that did not know ſo well as 
cc J do, might believe you. But ſince 
60 you are come, I muſt get ſome ſupper 
<« for you, I ſuppoſe.” No, Doctor, 


4. we have ſupped already.—“ Supped 


4 already, that's impoſſible! why, tis 
ce not eight o'clock yet.— That's very 


5 


cc ſtrange : 
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« ſtrange : but, if jau had not ſupped, 
* ] muſt have got ſo mething for ou. 
Let me ſee, what ſhould L have had 
« A couple of lobſters; ay, that would 
6% have done very well; two ſhillings — 
i tarts, a filling: but you will drink 
«<A glaſs of wine wich me, though N 
£6; ſupped ſo much before your uſual 
time only to ſpare my pocket: No, 
„we had rather talk with you than 
« drink with you. But if you had 
« ſupped with me, as in.all reaſon you h 


<« ought to have. done, you muſt then 
cc have drunk with me. -A bottle of 
© wine, two ſhillings—two and two is 


four, and, one is five : juſt two- and- 
- fix-pence a- piece. There, Pope, there's 
11 = a crown for you, and there's ano- 
511 8 c ther 
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ther for you, Sir; for 1 won't: ſays 
ce any thing by your am determined. 
ce This was all fad and done with his 
fal ſeriouſneſs on ſuch occaſions; 
"= a0 do 8 I could 


. eee bd — * 

In the intereourſe of familiar life, he 
indulged” "his" diſpoſition to petulance 
and ſafcaſm, and thought himſelf in- 
jured if the licentiouſnefs of his raillery, 
the freedom of his cenſures, or the pe- 
lance of bis frolicks, was reſented or 
reprelſcd. He predominated over his 
companions with very high aſcendency, 
and probably would bear none over 
whom he could not predominate. To 
= him advice ny in the ſtile of his 


. 4 a ; 


friend 


friend Delany, to venture to ſpeak to him. 
This cuſtomary ſuperiority ſohn grew 
too delicate for truth; and Swift, with 
all his penetration, allowed himſelf to 
be delighted with low ſlattery r. 
On all common occaſions, he habi- 
tually affects a ſtyle of arrogance, and 
dictates ratker than perſuades. This au- 
thoritative and magiſterial language he 
expected to be received as his peculiar 
mode of jocularity; but he apparently 
flattered his own arrogance by an aſ- 
ſumed predomination, in which he was 
ironical only to the reſentful, and to the 
ſubmiffive ſufficiently! ſerious. 
Hie told ſtories with great felicity, 
and — — COD what he knew 
1 n him- 


himſelf to do well. He was therefore 


captivated by the reſpectful filence of a 
ſteady liſtener, and told the ſame * 
too often. e e 


He did not, however, claim the right 


when he had ſpoken a minute, to give 
room by a pauſe for any other ſp f 


Of time, on all occaſions, he was an 


exact computer, and knew the minutes 
required to every common operation. 
It may be juſtly ſuppoſed that there 


was in his converſation, what appears ſo 


frequently in his Letters, an affectation 
of familiarity with the Great, an ambi- 
tion of momentary equality ſought and 
enjoyed by the neglect of thoſe ceremo- 
nies which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed as the 

bar- 
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barriers between one order of, ſociety 
and another. This tranſgreſſion of re- 
gularity was by himſelf and his admirers 
termed greatneſs of foul. But a great 
mind diſdains to hold any thing by 
courteſy, and therefore never uſurps 
what a lawful claimant may take away. 
He that eneroaches on another's dignity, 
puts himſelf in his power z he is either 
repelled with helpleſs indignity, or en- 
dured by clemency and condeſcenſion-. 
Of Switt's general habits, of thinking 
if his Letters can be ſuppoſed to afford 
auy evidence, he was, not a man to be 
either loved or envied. He ſeems to 
have waſted life im diſcontent, by the 
rage of neglected pride, and the lan- 
guiſhment of unſatisfied, dere. He 
— 3 | is. 
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is querulous and faſtidious, arrogant and 
malignant; he ſcarcely ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf but with indignant lamentations, or 
of others but with inſolent ſuperiority 
when he is gay, and with angry con- 


tempt when he is gloomy. - From the 
etters that paſs between him and Pope 


it might be inferred that they, with Ar- 


buthnot and Gay, had engroſſed all the 
anderſtanding and virtue of 8 
that their merits filled the world ; 
that there was no hope of more. hey 
ew the age involved in -darkneſs, 
and ſhade the picture with ſullen emu- 
When the Queen's death drove him 
into Ireland, he might be allowed to re- 
ger for a time che interception of his 
* views, 
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views; the extinction of his hopes; and 
his ejection from gay ſcenes, important 
employment, and ſplendid friendſhips; 
but when time had enabled reaſon to 
Prevail over vekation, the complaints, 
which at firſt were natural, became ri- 
diculous becauſe they were uſeleſs. But 

querulouſneſs was now grown habitual, 
and he cried out when he probably had 
ceaſed to feel. His reiterated wailings 
perſuaded Bolingbroke that he was really 
willing to quit his deanery for an Eng- 
liſh pariſh ; and Bolingbroke procured 
an exchange, which was rejected, and 
Swift ſtill retained the pleaſure of com- 
plaining, ahi rig ee e 
I be greateſt difficulty that occurs, in 
analyſing his character, is to diſcover 
1 „ by 
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by what depravity of intellect he: took 
delight in revolving ideas, from which | 
diſguſt. The ideas af pleaſure, even 
when criminal, may ſolicite the imagi- 
nation; but what has diſeaſe, deformity, 

and filth, upon Which the thoughts can 

be allured to dwell 2 Delany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was not much 
tainted · with this. groſs corruption before 
his long viſit to Pope. He does not confi- 
der how he degrades his hero, by making 
him at fifry- nine the pupil of turpitude, 
and liable to the malignant influence of 
an aſcendant mind. But the truth ö is, 
that Gulliver had deſcribed his;1ahoo: 
before the viſit, and he that had formed 
thoſe 1 — had nothing filthy to learn. 
| I have 


NIN 
41. have here: given che haradter 
Svilt as he exhibits himſelf to. my qietd 
ception; but now let another be heard 
axho knew him better; Pr. elan, after 
long acquaintance, deſcribes him to Eord 
Orrery in theſe terms. 
75 My Lord, when vou -confider 
„ Switt's ſingular, | peculiar, and moſt 
& variegated vein of w it, always rightly 
intended (although not always ſo 
< rightly directed), delightful in many 
<.jnſtances; and ſalutary, even where it is 
moſt offenſive; when: you conſider; his 
« ſtri& truth, his. fortitude in reſiſting 
« oppreſſion; and arbitrary power; his 
fidelity in friendſhip, his ſincere love 
and zeal for religion, his uprightneſs 
in making right reſolutions, . and his 
4 e & ſteadi- 
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“ ſteadineſs in adhering” to them; this 
ce care of his church, its choir, ts e- 
e nomy; and its income; his attention 
«0 all thoſe that preached in his ca- 
< thedral; in order to their amendment 
« in pronunciation and ſtyle; as alſd 
his remarkable attention to the inte- 


reſt of his ſucceſſors; preferably to 


4 his own preſent * invin- 
« cible patriotiſm, even to a country 
«which he did not love; his very Va- 
c rious, wel Edeviſed, well- judged, and 
« extenſive charities, throughout his 
«© life, and his whole fortune (to ſay 
4c nothing of his wife's): conveyed to the 


ec ſame chriſtian purpoſes at his death; 
40 charities from which he could enjoy 
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« no honour, advantage, or ſatisfac- 
« tion of any kind in this world. 
« When you conſider his ironical and 
« humorous, as well as his ſerious 
c ſchemes, for the promotion of true 
cc religion and virtue; his ſueceſs in 
« ſoliciting | for the Firſt Fruits and 
6“ Twentieths, to the unſpeakable bene= 
« fit of the eſtabliſhed Church of Ire- 
& land; and his felicity (to rate it no 
« higher) in giving occaſion to che 
building of fifty new churches in 
London. e L936, 47 
- & All this conſidered, the character 
of his life will appear like that of his 
ce writings; they will both bear to be | 
* re-confidered and re- examined with 
4 1 
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the utmoſt attention, and alwdys dif. 

c cover new beauties and excellencies 

upon every examination. 
They will bear to be ae as 

6 —_ fun, in which the brightneſs will 

<« hide the blemiſhes ; and whenever pe- 


< tulant ignorance, pride, malice, ma- 
cc lignity, or envy, interpoſes to cloud 
or ſully his fame, I will take upon me 
te to pronounce that the 1 vin not 
& laſt long. 8 os 
To conclude—no man ever de- 
& ſerved better of any country than 
„ Swift did of his. A ſteady, perſe- 
vering, inflexible friend; a wiſe, 2 
& watchful, and a faithful counſellor, 
«© under many ſevere trials and bitter 
SES 3 | | perſe- 
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« perſecutions, to the manifeſt hazard 
< both of his liberty and fortune. 

„He lived a bleſſing, he died a be- 


cc ne factor, and his name will ever live 
an honour to Ireland“), 
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IN the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift 
here is not much upon which the cri- 
tick can exerciſe his powers. They are 
often humourous, almoſt always light, 
and have the qualities which recom- 
mend ſuch compoſitions, eaſineſs and 
gaiety. They are, for the moſt part, 
what their author intended. The dic- 
tion is correct, the numbers are ſmooth, 
and the rhymes exact. There ſeldom 
occurs a hard- laboured expreſſion, or a 
redundant epithet; all his verſes exem- 
pity his own definition of a good ſtyle, 

| * 
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they confiſ of 7 7. or _m_ in ow 
ons OY 

To divide this Collection ak 
and ſhew how ſome pieces are groſs, 
and ſome are trifling, would be to tell 
the reader what he knows already, and 
to find faults - of which the author 
could not be ignorant, * who certainly 
wrote often not to his judgement, but 
his humour. e 

It was ſaid, in a Preface to one of 
the Iriſh editions, that Swift had never 
been known to take a ſingle thought 
from any writer, ancient or modern. 
This is not literally true; but perhaps no 
writer can eaſily be found that has bor- 
rowed fo little, or that in all his excel- 
lencies 


r 
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lencies and all his defects has ſo well 
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maintained his claim to be confidered 2s 
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TOHN GAY, deſcended from an 
old family that had been long in 
_ poſſeſſion of the manour of * Goldwor- 
thy in Devonſhire, was born in 1688, at 
or near Barnſtaple, where he was edu- 
cated by Mr. Luck, who taught the 
{chool of that town with good reputa- 
tion, and, a little before he retired from 
it, publiſhed a volume of Latin and Eng- 
liſh verſes. Under ſuch a maſter he was 
likely to form a taſte for poetry. Being 
 * Goldworthy does not appear in the Villꝛre. 

ä | born 
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born without proſpectof hereditary riches, 


he was ſent to London in his youth, and 
placed apprentice with a filk mercer. 
How long he continued behind the 
counter, or with what degree of ſoftneſs 
and dexterity he received and accommo- 
dated the ladies, as he probably took no 
delight in telling it, 1s not known. The 
report is, that he was ſoon weary of 
either the reſtraint or ſervility of his oc- 
cupation, and eaſily perſuaded his maſter 
to diſcharge him. | 
The dutcheſs of Monmouth, remark- 
able for inflexible perſeverance in her 
demand to be treated as a princeſs, in 
1712 took Gay into her ſervice as ſecre- 
tary : by quitting a ſhop for ſuch ſer- 
vice he might gain leiſure, but he cer- 
_  . taanly 
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tainly advanced little in the boaſt of in- 
dependence. Of his leiſure he made ſo 
good uſe, that he publiſhed next year 
a poem on Rural Sports, and inſeribed it 
to Mr. Pope, who was then riſing. faſt 
into reputation. Pope was pleaſed with 


the honour ; and when he became acs 


quainted with Gay found ſuch attrac- 


tions in his manners and converſation, 
that he ſeems to have received him into 
his inmoſt confidence ; and a friendſhip 
was formed between them which laſted 
to their ſeparation by death, without 
any known abatement on either part. 


Gay was the general favourite of the 


whole aſſociation of wits ; but they re- 
garded him as a play-fellow rather than 
| A 2 a part - 
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2 partner, and treated bim with more 
fondneſs than reſpect. | 
Next year he pabiibed 7 he Sep lend 
Week, fix Engliſh Paſtorals, in which the 
images are drawn from real life, fuch as 
it appears among the ruſticks in parts 
of England remote from London. Steele 
in ſome papers of the Guardian had 
praiſed Ambroſe Philips as the Paſtoral 
writer chat yielded only to Theoggitus, 
Virgil,” and Spenſer. Pope, who had 
_ alſo publiſhed Paſtorals, not pleaſed to 
be overlooked, drew up a compariſon 
of his own compoſitions with thoſe of 
Philips, in which he covertly gave him- 
felf the preference, while he emed to 
diſown it. Not content with this, he 
is ſuppoſed to have incited Gay to write 
the 
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the Shepherd's Meet, to ſhew, that if it 
be neceſſary to copy nature with minute- 
; neſs, rural life muſt 'be exhibited ſuch 
| as groffneſs and ignorance have made it. 
So far the plan was reaſonable; but the 
Paſtorals are introduced by a Proeme,. 


d ed 


written with ſuch imitation-as they could 
attain of obſolete language, and by con- 
ſequence in a ſtile that was never ſpoken 
nor written in any age or in any place. 

But the effect of reality and truth 
became conſpicuous, even when the in- 
tention was to ſhew them groveling and 
degraded. Theſe Paſtorals became po- 
pular, and were read with delight as juſt 
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repreſentations of rural manners and oc- 
eupations by thoſe who had no intereſt 
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in the rivalry of the poets, nor know. 


ledge of the critical diſpute. + | + + 
In 1713 he brought a comedy 
called The Wife of Bath upon the ſtage, 
but it received no applauſe; he printed 
it, however; and ſeventeen years after, 
baving altered it, and, as he thought, 
adapted it more to the publick taſte, 
he offered it again to the town; but 
though he was fluſhed with the ſucceſs 
of the Beggar's Opera, had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee it again rejected. 

In the laſt year of queen Anne's Itfe, 
Gay was: made ſecretary to the earl of 


_ Clarendon, ambaſſador to the court of 


Hanover. This was a ſtation that na- 
turally gave him hopes of kindneſs from 
every party ; but the Queen's death put 


3 an 


a. 
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an end to her favours, and he had dedi- 
cated his Shepherd's Week to Boling- 
broke, which Swift conſidered as the 
crime that obſtructed all kindneſs from' 
the houſe of Hanover. 
| He did not, however, omit to im- 
prove the right which his office had 


given him to the notice of the royal 


family. On the arrival of the princeſs 
of Wales he wrote a poem, and obtained 
ſo much favour that both the Prince and 
Princeſs went to ſee his What d' ye call it, 
a kind of mock-tragedy, in which the 
images were comick, and the action 
grave; ſo that, as Pope relates, Mr. 
Cromwel, who could not hear what was 
ſaid, was at a loſs how to reconcile” the 
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laughter of the audience with the 8 
nity of the ſcene. | 
Of this performance the * cer- 
tainly is but little; but it was one of 
the lucky trifles that give pleaſure by 
novelty, and was 16, much favoured by 
the audience that envy appeared againſt 
it in the form of criticiſm ; and Griffen 
az player, in conjunRtion with Mr. Theo- 
bald, a man afterwards more remark- 
able, produced a pamphlet called the 
Key to theWhat & ye call it; which, ſays 
Gay, calls mae a neee, and Mr. Tape 
a Enable. 

But Fortune has — * e 4 
Not long afterwards; (1717) be endea- 
voured to entertain the town with Three 


Hours after Marriage; a comedy written, 
— as 
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as there is ſufficient reaſon for, dunn. 
by the joint aſſiſtance of Pope and Ar- 
buthnot. One purpoſe of it 8 
into contempt Dr. Woodward the Fofli- 
liſt, 2 man not FRAY or ame con» 
nn value ; * 0 . in 3 
Woodward was directiy and apparently, 
ridiculed, by the introduction of a Mums 
my and, &, crocodile, diſguſted the au- 
dience, and the performance was driven 
off the ſtage with general denden 


tion. 5 r. 923 „ { 4 2 4 t j 


Gay is 6 as a man. ie in- 
cited to hope, and deeply depreſſed 
when his hopes were diſappointed. This 
is not the character of a hero; but it may 
naturally ſupply ſomething more gene- 

8 rally 


rally welcome, a ſoft and civil compa- 
nion. Whoever is apr 'to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleaſe them; 
but he that believes his powers ſtrong 
enough to force their own way, com- 
1 tries only to pleaſe himſelf. 

He had been ſimple enough to ima- 
gine that thoſe who laughed at the What - 
ye call it would raiſe the fortune of its 
author; and finding nothing done; ſunk 
into de; ection. His friends/endeavorired 
to divert him. The earl of Burlington 
ſent him (1716) into Devonſhire; the 

year after, Mr. Pulteney took him to 
Aix; and in the following year lord Har- 
court invited bim to his ſeat, where, 
during his viſit, che two rural lovers 


- 
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were killed with lightning, as is parti- 
cularly told in Pope's Letters. 4 1 
2 Being now generally known, he pub- 
liſhed (1720) his Poems by ſubſcription 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he raiſed a thou- 
ſand pounds; and called his friends to 
a conſultation, what uſe might be beſt 
made of it. Lewis, the ſteward of lord 
Oxford, adviſed him to intruſt it to the 
funds, and live upon the intereſt; Ar- 
buthnot bad him intruſt it to Provi- 
dence, and live upon the principal; 
Pope directed him, and was nn 
by Swift, to purchaſe an annuit . 
. Gay in that diſaſtrous year * had a pre- 
ſent from young Craggs of ſome South- 
ſea-ſtock, and once ſuppoſed himſelf to 
be maſter of twenty thouſand pounds. 


-{114:7 * Spence. 


His 
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His friends — him to ſell his 
ſhare; but. he dreamed of dignity and 
ſplendour, and could not bear to ob- 
ſtruct his on fortune. He was then 
importuned to ſell as much as would 
purchaſe an hundred a year for life, 
which, ſays Fenton, will make you ſure ,, 
a clean ſhirt and a ſboulder of mutton every. 
day. This counſel was rejected; the 
profit and principal were loſt, and Gay 
ſunk under the calamity ſo low that his 
life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among 
whom Pope appears to have ſhewn par- 
ticular tenderneſs, his health was re- 
ſtored; and, returning to his ſtudies, he 
wrote a tragedy called The Captives, 
which he was invited to read before the 


prin- 
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princeſs of Wales. When the hour 
came, he ſaw the princeſs and her ladies 
all in expectation, and advancing with 
reverence, Too great for any other atten- 
tion, ſtumbled at a ſtool, and falling for- 
wards, threw down a "weighty Japan 
ſcreen. The princeſs ſtarted, the ladies 
| ſcreamed, and poor Gay after all the diſ- 
turbance was ftill to read his play. 

The fate of The Captives * I know not; 
but he now thought himſelf in favour, 
and undertook (1726) to write a volume 
of Fables for the improvement of the 
young duke of Cumberland. For. this 
he is ſaid to have been promiſed a 
reward, which he had doubtleſs mag- 
nified with all the wild expectations of 


indigence and vanity. 


* It was acted at Drucy-Lane in 1723. 
Next 


14 1 

Next year the Prince and Princeſs 
became King and Queen, and Gay was 
to be great and happy; but upon the 
ſettlement. of the houſehold he found 
himſelt appointed gentleman uſher to the 
princeſs Louiſa. By this offer he thought 
himſelf inſulted, and ſent a meſſage to 
the Queen, that he was too old for the 
place. There ſeem to have been many 
machinations em ployed afterwards in his 
favour, and diligent court was, paid to 


Ars. Howard, afterwards counteſs of 


Suffolk, who was much beloved by the 
King and Queen, to engage her intereſt 
for his promotion; but ſolicitations, 
verſes, and flatteries were thrown away ; 


the lady heard them, and did nothing. 


All 
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All the pain which he ſuffered from 
the neglect, or, as he perhaps termed it, 
the ingratitude of the court, may be 
ſuppoſed to have been driven away by 
the unexampled ſucceſs of the Beggar's 
Opera. This play, written in ridicule 
of the muſical Italian Drama, was firſt 
offered to Cibber and his brethren at 
Drury-Lane, and rejected ; it being 
then carried, to Rich, had the effect, 
as was ludicrouſly ſaid, of making Gay 
rich, and Rich gay. _ 5 
Of this lucky piece, as the reader 
cannot but wiih to know the original 
and progreſs, I have inſerted the rela- 
tion which Spence has given in Pope's 
words. 


44 «© Dr. 
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« Dr. Snife had been obſerving once 


< to Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty ſort 
r of a thing a Newgate Paſtoral might 
<&< make. Gay was inclined to try at 
« ſuch a thing for ſome time ; bur after- 


e wards thought it would be better to 
„ write a comedy on the ſame Plan. 


* This was what gave riſe” to the Beg- 
4 gar”s Opera. He began on it; and 
« when firſt he mentioned it to Swift, 


« the doctor did not much like the pro. 
&« ject. As he carried it on, he ſhewed | 


ce what he wrote to both of us, and we 
ce nou- and- then gave a correction, or a 
& word or two of advice; but it was 
cc wholly of his own writing. When it 
cc was done, neither of us thought it 
ce would ſucceed. We ſhewed it to Con- 

5 40 greve; 
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« greve; who, after reading it over, 


« ſaid, It would either take greatly, or 
« be damned confoundedly. We were 
« all, at the firſt night of it, in great 
« uncertainty of the event; till we were 
« very much encouraged by overhear- 
ing the duke of Argyle, who ſat in 
the next box to us, ſay, It will do 
« it muſt do! I ſee it in the eyes of 
them.“ This was a good while before 
“the firſt Act was over, and ſo gave us 
e eaſe ſoon; for that duke (beſides his 
< own good taſte) has a particular 
« knack, as any one now living, in diſ- 
covering the taſte of the publick. He 
„„ Was quite right in this, as uſual; the 
* good nature of the audience appeared 
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c ſtronger and tronger every act, and 
e ended in a clamour of applaufe.“ 
Its reception is thus recorded in the 
notes to the Danciad : 

5 'This piece was received with greater 
« applauſe than was ever known. Befides 
being acted in London fixty- three days 
* without interruption, and renewed the 
& next ſeaſon with equal applauſe, it 
ce ſpread into all the great towns of Eng- 
land; was played in many places to 
cc the thirtieth and fortieth time; at 
« Bath and Briſtol fifty, &c. It made 
« its progreſs into Wales, Scotland, and 
ce Ireland, where it was performed twen- 
ce ty-four days ſucceſſively. The ladies 
< carried about with them the favourite 
* ſongs of it in fans, and houſes were 

I 4 fur- 
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cc furniſhed with it in ſereens. The fame 
c of ĩt was not confined to the author 
« only. The perſon who acted Polly, 


cc till then obſcure, became all at once 


the favourite of the town; her pic- 


“ tures were engraved, and ſold in great 

* numbers; her Life written, books of 
« letters and verſes to her publiſhed, 
6e and pamphlets made even of her fay- 
<« ings and jeſts. Furthermore, it drove 


© out of England (for that ſeaſon) the 


“ Italian Opera, which had carried all 
«© before it for ten years.” 93 
Of this performance, when it was 
printed, the reception was different, ac- 
cording to the different opinion of its 
readers. Swift commended it for che 
excellence of its morality, as a piece 
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| that placed all kinds, of vice in the PET | 
and moſt odious light ; but others, and 
among them Dr. Herring, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, cenſured it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice 
but to crimes, by making a highway- 
man the hero, and diſmiſſing him at laſt 
unpuniſhed. It has been even ſaid that 
after the exhibition of the Beggar's 
Opera the gangs of robbers were evi- 
dently multiplied. oy | 

Both theſe deciſions are ſurely. exag- 
gerated. The play, like many others, 
was plainly written only to divert, with- 
out any moral purpoſe, and is therefore 
not likely to do good; nor can it be 
conceived, without more ſpeculation than 


life requires or admits, to be productive 
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of much evil. Highwaymen and houſe- 
breakers ſeldom frequent the play houſe, or 
mingle in any elegant diverſion; nor is it 
poſfible for any one to imagine that he 
may rob with ſafety, becauſe he ſees 
Macheath reprieved upon the ſtage. 
This objection however, or ſome other 
rather political than moral, obtained 
ſuch prevalence, that when Gay pro- 
duced a ſecond part under the name of 
Polly, it was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain; and he was forced to 
recompenſe his repulſe by a ſubſcrip- 
tion, which is ſaid to have been ſo libe- 
rally beſtowed, . that what he called op- 
preſſion ended in profit. The * pub- 


cation was ſo much favoured, that 


*' Spence. 
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though the firſt part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much 


was the profit of the ſecond. 


He received yet another recompenſe 
for this ſuppoſed hardſhip, in the affec- 
tionate attention of the duke and dutcheſs 
of Queenſbury, into whoſe houſe he was 
taken, and with whom he paſſed the re- 
maining part of his life. The * duke, 
confidering his want of economy, un- 
dertook the management of his money, 
and gave it to him as he wanted it. But 


it is ſuppoſed that the diſcountenance of 
rhe Court ſunk deep into his heart, and 


gave him more diſcontent than the ap- 
plauſes or tenderneſs of his friends could 
overpower. He ſoon fell into his old 


* SPENCE . 


diſtem- 
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diſtemper, an habityal colick, and lan- 
guiſhed, though with many interyals of 


eaſe and cheerfulneſs, till a violent fit 
at laſt ſeized him, and hurricd him to 
the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, with 
known. He died on the fourth of De- 
cember 1732, and was buried in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey. The letter which brought 
an account of his death to Swift was 
laid by for ſome days unopened, becauſe 
when be received it he was impreſt with 
the preconception of {ome misfortune. 
Alfter his death was publiſhed a ſecond 
volume of Fables more political than 
the former. His opera of Achilles was 
acted, and the profits were given to two 
widow fifters, who inherited what he left, 
r 
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as his lawful heirs ; for he died without 
a will, though he had gathered * three 
thouſand pounds. There have appeared 
likewiſe under his name a comedy called 
the Diftreſt Wife, and the Rehearſal at 


Gotham, a piece of humour. - 


The character given him by Pope + 


is this, that he was a natural man, wwith- 


out deſign, who fpoke what he thought, 


and juſt as he thought it ; and that he was 
of a timid temper, and fearful of giving 
offence to the great; which caution how- 
ever, ſays Pope, was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very 
high. He was, as I once heard a female 
critick remark, of a lower order. He 


had not in any great degree the mens 


divinior, the d:gnity of genius. Much 


* Spence. + Spence. 
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however muſt be allowed to the author 


of a new ſpecies of compoſition, though 
it be not of the higheſt kind, We owe 
to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of 
comedy which at firſt was ſuppoſed 
to delight only by its novelty,” but has 
now by the experience of half a century 
been found ſowell accommodated to the 
diſpoſition of a popular audience, that it 
is likely to keep long poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage. Whether this new drama was the 


product of judgement or of luck, the 


praiſe of it muſt be given to the inven- 


tor; and there are many writers read 


with more reverence, to whom ſuch me- 
rit of originality cannot be attributed. 

His firſt performance, the Rural 
Sports, is ſuch as was eaſily planned and 


CXC- 
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executed; it is never centemptihle, nor 
ever excellent, The Fus js one of thoſe 
mythological fictions which antiquity de- 
lyers ready to the hand; but which, 
like other things chat lie open to epery 
one's uſe, are of little value. The at- 
tention naturally retires from a new tale 
of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 
His Fables ſeem to have been a fa- 
vourite work; for having publiſhed one 
volume, he left another behind him. Of 
this kind of Fables, the authors do 
Bot appear to have formed any diſ- 
tin& or ſettled notion. Phædrus evi- 
dently confounds them with Tales, and 
Say both with Tales and Allegaries. 
Fable or Apolggue, ſuch as is now under 
Fepfideration, _ to pes in its genuine 
ſtate, 
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flate, a narrative in which beings i irra- 
tional, and ſometimes i inanimate, arborer 
laquuntur, non tantum fera, ate, for the 
purpoſe of moral inſtruction, feigned to 
act and ſpeak with human intereſts and 


paſſions. To this deſeription the com- 


poſitions of Gay do not always conform. 


For a Fable he gives now and then a 
Tale or an Allegory; and from ſome, by 
whatever name they may be called, it 
will be difficult to extract any moral 
principle. They are, however, told with 
livelineſs ; the verſification is ſmooth, 
and the dition, though now-and-then 
a little conſtrained by the meaſure or the 
rhyme, is generally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it 


claims: it is ſpritely, various, and plea- 
fant. 
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ſant. The ſubject i is of that kind which 
Gay was by nature qualified to adorn; 
yet ſome of his decorations may be ! 
juſtly wiſhed. away. An honeſt blackx- ' 
ſmith might have done for Patty what 


is performed by Vulcan. The appearance 
of Cloacina is nauſeous and ſuperfluous; 
a ſhoeboy could have been produced 
by the caſual cohabitation of mere mor- 
tals, Horace's rule is broken in both 
caſes; there 1s no dignus vindice nodus, 
no difficulty that required any ſuperna- 
tural inter poſition. A patten may be 
made by the hammer of a mortal, and | 
a baſtard may be dropped by a human 
ſtrumpet. On great occaſions, and on 
ſmall, the mind is repelled by uſeleſs and 
apparent falſchood. 


Of 


It 
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Of his little Poems the publick judge - 
ment ſeems to be right; they are neither 
much eſteemed, nor totally deſpiſed. 
Thoſe that pleaſe leaſt are the pieces 
to which Gulliver gave occaſion; for who 
can much delight in the echo of an 
unnatural fiction? if 0 4 
Dione is à counterpart to Amynta, 
and Paſtor Fido, and other trifles of the 
ſame kind, eaſily imitated, and unwor- 
thy of imitation. What the Italians 
call comedies from a happy concluſion, 
Gay calls a tragedy from a mourn- 
ful event, but the ſtile of the Italians 
and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
ſomething in the poetical Arcadia ſo re- 
mote from known reality and ſpecula- 


tive poſſibility, that we can never ſup- 


port 
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port its repreſentation through a long 
work. A Paſtoral of an hundred lines 
may be endured; but who will hear of 
ſheep and goats, and myrtle bowers and 
purling rivulets, through five acts) 
Such ſcenes pleaſe Barbarians in the 
dawn of literature, and children in the 
dawn of life; but will be: for the moſt 
part thrown' away, as men grow wile, 
ahd nations 3 learned. 
nailer] * a. a. 
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7 IELIAM BROOME was born 

in Cheſhire, as is ſaid, of very 
mean parents. Of the place of his 
birth, or the firſt part of his life, I 
have not been able to gain any intelli- 
gence. He. was educated upon the 


foundation at Eaton, and was captain 


of the ſchool a whole year, without any 
vacancy, by which he might have ob- 
tained a ſcholarſhip at King's College. 
Being by this delay, fuch as is ſaid to 
have happened very rarely, ſuperannua- 
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ted, he was ſent to St. John's College by 
the contributions of his friends, where 
he obtained a ſmall exhibition. 

At his College he lived for ſome time 
in the fame chamber with the well- 
known Ford, by whom I have formerly 


heard him deſcribed as à contracted 


ſcholar and a mere verſifyer, unac- 


quainted with life, and unſkilful in con- 
verſation. His addiction to metre was 


then ſuch, that his companions fami- 


liarly called him Pact. When he had 


opportunities of mingling with man- 


kind, he. cleared himſelf, as Ford like- 


wiſe owned, from great part of his 

ſcholaſtick ruſt. | 
He appeared early in the world as a 

tranſlator of the Liad into proſe, in 


con- 
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conjunction with Ozel and Oldiſworth. 
e | How their ſeveral parts were diſtributed 

is not known. This is the tranſlation 


of which Ozel boaſted as ſuperior, in 


; Toland's opinion, to that of Pope: it 

bas long ſince vaniſhed, and is now in 
b no danger from the criticks. 

; He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who 

was then viſiting Sir John Cotton at 


| Madingly near Cambridge, and gained 
ſo much of his eſteem that he was em- 
ployed, I believe, to make extracts from 
Euſtathius for the notes to the tranſlation 
of the Iliad ; and in the volumes of 
poetry publiſhed by Lintot, commonly 
called Pope's Miſcellanies, many of his 


early pieces were inſerted. 


A +: Pope 


— 
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Pope and Broome were to be yet, 
more cloſely connected. When the ſuc- 
ceſs of the liad gave encouragement to 
a verſion of the Odyſſey, Pope, weary of 
the toil, called Fenton and Broome to 
his aſſiſtance; and, taking only half the 
work upon himſelf, divided the other 


balf between his partners, giving four 


books to Fenton, .and eight to Broome. 


Fenton's books I have enumerated in his 
Life; to the lot.of Broome fell the ſe⸗ 
cond, ſixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, 
ſixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, 
together with the burthen of writing all 
the notes. 

As this tranſlation is a very impor- 
tant event in poetical hiſtory, the reader 


has a right to know upon what grounds 
I eſta- 
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J eſtabliſh my narration. That the ver- 
fron was not wholly Pope's was always 
known: he had mentioned the aſſiſtance 
of two friends. in his prepoſals, and at 
the end of the work ſome account is 
given by Broome of their different 
parts, which however mentions only five 
books as written by the coadjutors; the 
fourth and twentieth by Fenton; the 
ſixth, the eleventh, and the eighteenth 
by himſelf; though Pope, in an adver- 
tiſement prefixed. afterwards to a new 
volume of his works,. claimed only 
twelve. A natural curiofity after the 
real conduct of ſo great an undertaking, 
incited me once to enquire of Dr. War- 
burton, who told me, in his warm lan- 
guage, that he thought the relation 
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given 1n the note a lie ; but that he was 
not able to aſcertain the ſeveral ſhares, 
The intelligence which Dr. Warburton 
could not afford me, I obtained from 
Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had 
imparted it. - 

The price at a Pope purchaſed 
this aſſiſtance was three hundred pounds 
paid to Fenton, .and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he 
wanted for his friends, which amounted 
to one hundred more. 'The payment 
made to Fenton I know but by hearſay ; 
Broome's is very diſtinctly told by m_ 
in the notes to the Dunciad. 


It 1s evident, that, according to 


Pope's own eſtimate, Broome was un- 
kindly treated. If four books could 


4 merit 
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merit three hundred pounds, eight and 
all the notes, equivalent at leaſt to four, 
had certainly a right to more than 
ſix. "266 

Broome probably confidered himſelf 
as injured, and there was for ſome time 
more than coldneſs between him and: 
his employer. He always ſpoke of 
Pope as too much a. lover of money,. 
and Pope purſued him with avowed: 
hoſtility ; for he not only named him 
diſreſpectfully in the Dunciad, but 
quoted him more than once in the 
Bathos, as a proficient' in the Art of 
Sinking ; and in his enumeration of the 
different kinds of poets diſtinguiſhed for 
the profound, he reckons Broome 


among 


: 
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among the Parrots who repeat another's 
words in fuch a hnarſe odd tone as 
pnakes them ſeem their own.. I have 


been told that they were afterwards re- 


eonciled; but I am afraid their peace 


- 


was without friendſhip. - 

He afterwards publiſhed a Miſcellany 
of Poems, which is inſerted, with cor- 
rections, in this compilation. | 
He never roſe to very high dignity 
in the church. He was ſome time rector 
of Sturſton in Suffolk, where he married 
a wealthy widow ; and afterwards, when 
the king viſited Cambridge (1728), 
became Doctor of Laws. He was 
(1733) preſented by the Crown to the 
rectory of Pulham in Norfe(k, which 
I he 


- 
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he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, 
given him by the lord Cornwallis, to 
| whom he was chaplain, and who added 
the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then 
reſigned Pullam, and retained the other 
NO. b | | 
Towards the cloſe of his life he grew 
again poetical, and amuſed himſelf with 
tranſlating Odes of Anacreon, which he 
publiſhed in the Geneman's Magazine, 
under the name of Cheſter. | 
He died at Bath, November 16, 174 3 
and was buried in the Abbey Church. 
Of Broome, though it cannot be ſaid 
that he was a great poet, it would be 
unjuſt to deny that he was an excellent 
verſifyer; his lines are ſmooth and ſo- 
norous, and his diction is ſelect and ele- 


gant. 
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gant. His rhymes are ſometimes un- 
ſuitable; in his Melancholy he makes 
breath rhyme to birth in one place, and 
to carth in another. Thoſe faults occur 


but ſeldom ; and he had ſuch power of 


words and -numbers as fitted him for 


tranſlation ; but, in his original works, 
recollection ſeems to have been his bu- 
Fineſs more than inventien. His imita- 
- * 12 | * „* | 
tions are fo apparent, that it. is part of 
his reader's employment to recal the 
verſes of ſome former poet. Sometimes 


ke copies the moſt popular writers, for 


he ſeems ſcarcely to endeavour at con- 


cealment; and ſometimes he picks up 


fragments in obſcure corners. His lines 
to Fenton, 
Serene, 
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Serene, che ſting of pain thy thoughts 
© begnite, : 
And make afflictions 0b) ects of a ſmile; 
brought to my mind ſome lines on the 
death of queen Mary, written by Barnes, 
of whom I ſhould not have expected to 
find an imitator; 


But thou, O Muſe, whoſe ſect nepen- 
thean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with 
deathleſs ſong; 
Canſt ftinging plagues with eaſy thoughts 
beguile, 
Make pains and tortures objects of a 
ſmile, 


To detect his imitations were tedious 
and uſeleſs, What he takes he ſeldom 
makes 
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makes worſe; and he cannot be juſtly 
thought a mean man whom Pope choſe 


for an aflociate, and whoſe co-operation 


was conſidered by Pope's enemies as ſo 


important, that he was attacked by Hen- 


ley with this ludicrous diſtich : _ 


Pope came off clean with Homer; but 
they ſay 
Broome went before, and kindly Gwept 


the way, A AP 94 


x . 


\HRISTOPHER PITT, of 

whom whatever IL ſhall relate, more 
than has been already publiſhed, Lowe 
to the kind communication of Dr. War- 
ton, was born i in 1699 at Blandford, the 
ſon of a phyſician much eſteemed. 

He was, 1n 1 7145 received as a ſcholar 
into Wincheſter College, where he was 
diſtinguiſhed by exerciſes of uncommon 
elegance ; and, at his remoyal to New 
College in 1719, preſented to che elec- 
tors, as the.product of his private and 


A volun- 


C W. 
voluntary ſtudies, a compleat verſion of 
Lucan's poem, which he did not then 
know to have been tranſlated by Rowe. 
This is an inſtance of early dili- 
gence which well deſerves to be recorded. 
The ſuppreſſion of ſuch a work, recom- 
mended by ſuch uricommon circum- 
ſtances, is to be regretted. It is indeed 
culpable, to load libraries with ſuper- 
fluous books; but incitements to early 


- 


excellence are never ſuperfluous, and 


from this example the danger is not 
great of many imitations. 

When he had reſided at his College 
three years, he was preſented to the recto- 
ry of Pimpern in Dorſetſhire (1722), by 
his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfeildſea in 
Ham pſhire; and, reſigning his fellowſhip, 


Con- 
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continued at Oxford two years longer, 
till he became Maſter of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time tranſ- 
lated Yida's Art of Poetry, which Triſ- 
tram's elegant edition had then made 
popular. In this tranſlation he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, both by its general ele- 
cance, and by the Akilful adaptation of 
his numbers to the images expreſſed; a 
beauty which Vida has with great ardour 
enforced and exemplified. | 

He then retired to his living, a place 
very pleaſing by its ſituation, and there- 
fore likely to excite the imagination of 
a poet; where he paſſed the reſt of his 
life, reverenced for his virtue, and be- 
loved for the ſoftneſs of his temper and 
the eaſineſs of his manners. Before 

A2 ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers he had ſomething of the ſcho- 
lar's timidity or diſtruſt ; but when he 
became familiar he was in a very high 
degree cheartul and entertaining. His 
general benevolence procured general 
reſpect; and he paſſed a life placid and 
honourable, neither too great for the 
kindneſs of the low, nor too low for the 
notice of the great. 
At what time he compoſed his Miſ- 
cellany, publiſhed in 1727, it 15 rot 
eaſy nor neceſſary to know: thoſe which 
have dates appear to have been very 
_ early productions, and I have not ob- 
ſerved that any riſe above mediocrity. 
The ſucceſs of his Vida animated 
him to a higher undertaking; and in 
his thirtieth year he publiſhed a ver- 
— ſion 
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Gon of the firſt book of the Æneid. 
This being, I ſuppoſe, commended by 
his friends, he ſome time afterwards 
added three or four more; with an ad- 
vertiſement in which he repreſents him- 
ſelf as tranſlating with great indifference, 
and with a progreſs of which himſelf 
was hardly conſcious. 
At laſt, without any further conten- 


tion with his modeſty, or any awe of 


| the name of Dryden, he gave us a 


complete Engliih Eneid, which I am 
ſorry to ſee excluded from this collec- 
tion. It would have been pleaſing to 
have an opportunity of comparing the 
two beſt tranſlations that perhaps were 


ever produced by one nation of the ſame 
author. 


Pitt 


6 1 
Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, 
naturally obſerved his failures and avoid- 
ed them; and, as he wrote after Pope's 
Iliad, he had an example of an exact, 
| equable, and ſplendid verſification. With 
theſe advantages, ſeconded by great dili- 
gence, he might ſucceſsfully labour par- 
ticular paſſages, and eſcape many errors. 
If the two verſions are compared, per- 
haps the reſult would be, that Dryden 
leads the reader forward by his general 
vigour and ſprightlineſs, and Pitt often 
ſtops him tocontemplate the excellence of 
a ſingle couplet; that Dryden's faults are 
forgotten in the hurry of delight, and 
that Pitr's beauties are neglected in the 
languor of a cold and liſtleſs peruſal ; 
thar Pitt pleaſes the criticks and Dry- 
| dcn 
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den the people; that Pitt is quoted, and 


Dryden read. 
He did not long enjoy the reputation 
which this great work deſervedly con- 
ferred; for he left the world in 1748, 
and lies buried under a ſtone at Bland- 
ford, on which 1s this inſcription: 
In memory of 
CR. Pitt, clerk, M. A. 
Very eminent | 
for his talents in poetry ; 
and yet more 
for the univerſal candour of 
his mind, and the primitive 
ſimplicity of his manners. 
He lived innocent, 
and died beloved 
Apr. 13, 1749, 
aged 48, 
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PARNELL., 


F uh gui tag 
T HE Life No Dr. PARNELI: is 


a taſk which I ſhould very wil- 
lingly decline, fince it has been lately 
written by Goldſmith, a man of ſuch 
variety of powers, and ſuch felicity of 
performance, that he always ſeemed to 
do beſt that which he was doing; a man 
who had the art of being minute with- 
out tediouſneſs, and general without con- 
fuſion; whoſe language was- copious 
without exuberance, exact without con- 
ſtraint, and eaſy without weakneſs. 
n A What 


. 
What ſuch an author "A told, who 


would tell again? 1 have made an ab- 


ſtract from his larger narrative; and ſhall 
have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives me an opportunity of 
paying due tribute to the Emory of a 
_ departed enn. 


To yap Years 551 22 


THOMAS PARNELL, was the 
ſon of a commonwealthſman of the ſame 


name, who at the Reſtoration left Con- 


gleton in Cheſhire, where the family 
bad been eſtabliſhed for ſeveral cen · 
turies, and, ſettling in Ireland, pur- 
chafed an eſtate, which, with his 
lands in Cheſhire, deſcended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in 1679; and, 
1 A after 
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after the uſual education at a grammar 1 
ſchool, was at the age of thirteen ad- | 
mitted into the College, where, in 1700, 


he became maſter of arts; and was the | 


ſame year ordained a deacon, though 
under the canonical age, by a diſpenſa- 
tion from the biſhop of Derr. 
About three years afterwards he was. 
made a prieſt; and in 1705 Dr. Aſhe, the 
| biſhop of Clogher, conferred upon him 
the archdeaconry of Clogher. About 
the ſame time he married Mrs. Anne 
Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom he 
had two ſons who died young, and a 


daughter who- long ſurvived him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the 
end of queen Anne's reign, Parnell was 
perſuaded to change his party, not witli- 

i Yi: „ 
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out much cenſure from thoſe whom he c 
forſook, and was received by the ne mi- 5 
niſtry as a valuable reinforcement. When l 
the earl of Oxford was told that Dr. 
Parnell waited among the croud in the 
outer room, he went, by the perſuaſion 
of Swift, with his treaſurer's ſtaff in his 
hand, to enquire for him, and to bid 
him welcome; and, as may be inferred 
from Pope's dedication, admitted him 
as a favourite companion to his convi- 
vial hours, but, as it ſeems often to 
have happened in thoſe times to the fa- 
vourites of the great, without attention 
to his fortune, which indeed was in no, 
great need of improvement. 

- Parnell, who did not want ambition, 
or vanity, was deſirous to make himſelf 
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conſpicuous, and to ſhew how worthy he 
was of high preferment, as he thought 
himſelf qualified to become a popular 
preacher, he diſplayed his elocution 


with great ſucceſs in the pulpits of 


London; but the Queen's death putting 


an end to his expectations, abated his 


diligence: and Pope repreſents him as 


falling from that time into intemperance 


of wine. That in his latter life he was 
too much a lover of the bottle is not de- 
nied; but I have heard it imputed to 
a cauſe: more likely to obtain forgive- 
neſs from mankind, the untimely death 


of a darling ſon; or, as others tell, the 


midſt of his expectations. 


th He 
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loſs of his wife, who died (1712) in the 
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le was noi to derive every future 
addition to his preferments from his per- 
ſonal intereſt with his private friends, 


was warmly recommended by Swift to 
archbiſhop King, who gave him a pre- 
bend in 1713; and in May 1716 pre- 
ſented him to the vicarage of Finglas 


min the dioceſe of Dublin, worth four 
hundred pounds a year. Such notice 
from ſuch a man, inclines me to believe 
that the vice of which he has been 
accuſed was not groſs, or not noto- 


.. | 
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But his proſperity did not laſt long. 
His end, whatever was its cauſe, was 
now approaching. He enjoyed his pre- 


7 7 ferment 
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and he was not long unregarded. He 
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ferment little more than a year; for in 
July 1717, in his thirty-eighth year, 
he died at Cheſter, on his way to Ire- 
Jani! e i'r n alta 514 
He ſeems to have been one of thoſe 
poets who take delight in writing. He 
contributed to the papers of that time, 
and probably publiſhed more than he 
owned. He left many compoſitions be- 
hind him, of which Pope ſelected thoſe 
which he thought beſt, and dedicated 
them to the earl of Oxford. Of theſe 
Goldſmith has given an opinion, and 
his criticiſm it is ſeldom ſafe to con- 
tradict. He beſtows juſt praiſe upon 
the Riſe of Woman, the Fairy Tale, and 
the n Vencris; but has very pro- 
perly 
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perly remarked, that in the Battle of 
Mice and Frogs the Greek names have 
not in Engliſh their original effect. 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is bor- 
rowed from Beza; but he ſhould have 
added, with modern applications: and 
when he diſcovers that Gay Bacchus is tran- 
ſlated from Augurellus, he ought. to have 
remarked, that the latter part is purely 


Parnell's. Another poem, When Spring | 


comes on, is, he ſays, taken from the 
French. I would add, that the deſcrip- 
tion of Barrenneſs, | in his verſes to Pope; 
was borrowed from Secundus ; but lately 
ſearching for the paſſage which I had 
formerly read, I could not find it. The 


Night-piece. en Death is indirectly pre- 


ferred 
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| ferred by Goldſmith to Gray's: Church 
yard; but, in my opinion, Gray has the 
advantage in dignity, variety, and ori- 
ginality of ſentiment. He obſerves that 
the ſtory of the Hermit is in More's Dia- 
logues and HowelPs Letters, and ſup- 
poſes it to have been originally Ara- 
bian. | 
Goldſmith has not taken any notice 
of the Elegy to the old Beauty, which is 
perhaps the meaneſt ; nor of the A//2gory- 
on Man, the happieſt of Parnell's per- 
formances. The hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment I ſuſpect to have been bor- 
rowed from Cleiveland. | 
The general character of Parnell 1s 
not great extent of comprehenſion, of 
B ferti- 
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fertility of mind. Of the little that ap- 
pears {till leſs is his own. His praiſe 
muſt be derived from the eaſy ſweetneſs 
of his dition: in his verſes there is 
more happineſs than pains; he is ſprite- 
ly without effort, and always delights 
though he never raviſhes; every thing 
18 proper, yet every thing ſeems ca- 
ſual. If there is ſome appearance of 
elaboration in the Hermit, the narrative, 
as it is leſs airy, is leſs pleafing. Of 
his other compoſitions it is impoſſible 
to ſay whether they are the productions 
of Nature, ſo excellent as not to want 
the help of Art, or of Art ſo refined 
as to reſemble Nature. 


. 5 


This 
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This criticiſm relates only to the 
pieces publiſhed by Pope. Of the large 
appendages which I find in this edition, 
I can only ſay that I know not whence 
they came, nor have ever enquired whi- 
ther they are going. They ſtand upon 
the faith of the compilers. 
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PHILIPS. 


F the birth or early part of the 
life of AMBROSE PHILIPS 


I have not been able to find any account. 


His academical education he received at 
St. John's College in Cambridge, where 
he firſt ſolicited the notice of the world 
by ſome Engliſh verſes, in the Collection 
publiſhed by the Univerſity on the death 

of queen Mary. 
From this time how he was employed, 
or in what ſtation he paſſed his life, is 
not yet diſcovered. He muſt have pub- 
2 liſhed 
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I:ſhed his Paſtorals decke the year 1708, 


becauſe they are evidently prior to thoſe 


of Pope. 


He afterwards (17 8 addreſſed to 


the univerſal patron, the duke of Doriet 
a poetical Letter from Copenhagen; which 
was publiſhed in the Tutler, and is by 
Pope in one of his firſt Letters men- 
tioncd with high praiſe, as the produc- 
tion of a man 7o70 could write very nobly. 
Philips was a zealous Whig, and there- 
fore eaſily found acceſs to Addiſon and 
Steele ; but his ardour ſeems not to have 


procured him any thing more than kind 


words; fince he was reduced to tranſlate 


the Perſian Tales for Tonſon, for which 


he was afterwards reproached, with this 


addition of contempt, that he worked 


for 
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for half-a-crown. The book is divided 
into many ſections, for each of which if 
he redeived half-a- crown, his reward, 
as writers then were paid, was very li- 
beral ; but half-a-crown had a mean 
found. | ATT 
He was employed in promoting the 
principles of his party, by epitomiſing 
Hacket's Life of Archbiſhop Williams. 
The original book 1s written with ſuch 
depravity of genius, ſuch mixture of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often ap- 
peared. The Epitome 15 free enough 
from affectation, but has little ſpirit or 
rigour. | 

In 1712 he brought upon the ſtage 
The Diſtreſt Mother, almoſt a tranſlation 
of Racine's Andromaque. Such a work 


A2 | re- 
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requires no uncommon powers ; but the 
friends of Philips exerted every art to 


promote his intereſt.  - Before tne ap- 


pearance of the play a whole Spedtator, 
none indeed of the beſt, was devoted 
to its praiſe ; while it yet continued to 
be acted, another Spectator was written, 
to tell what impreſſion it made upon Sir 


Roger ; and on the firſt night a ſelect 


audience, ſays Pope *, was called toge- 
ther to applaud it. 3 | 
It was concluded with the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful Epilogue that was ever yet 
ſpoken on the Engliſh theatre. The 
three firſt nights it was recited twice; 
and not only continued to be demanded 
through the run, as it is termed, of the 


* Spence, 


play, 


* n 
play, but whenever it is recalled to the 
ſtage, where by peculiar fortune, though 
a copy from the French, it yet keeps its 
place, the Epilogue is ſtill expected, and 
is ſtill ſpoken. 

The propriety of n. in gene- 
ral, and conſequently of this, was queſ- 
tioned by a correſpondent of the Specta- 
tor, whoſe Letter was undoubtedly ad- 
mitted for the ſake of the Anſwer, 
which ſoon followed, written with much 
zeal and acrimony. The attack and the 
defence equally contributed to ſtimulate 
curiofity and continue attention. It may 
be diſcovered in the defence, that Prior's 
Epilogue to Phadra had a little excited 
jealouſy ; and ſomething, of Prior's plan 

24 may 
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may be diſcovercd in the performance 

of his rival. | 
Of this diſtinguiſhed Epilogue the re- 

puted author was the wretched Bud- 

gel, whom Addiſon uſed to denomi- 

nate * the man who calls me couſin ; and 


when he was aſked how ſuch a filly 


fellow could write fo well, replied, 


The Epilogue was quite another thing when 


E /aw it ft. It was known in Tonſon's 


family, and told to Garrick, that Addi- 
ſon was himſelf the author of it, and 
that when it had been at firſt printed with 
his name, he came early in the morn- 
ing, before the copics were diſtributed, 


and ordered it to be given to Budgel, 


that it might add weight to the ſoli- 


* Spence. 
Citation 


cl 
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citation which he was then making for 
2 place. 
Philips was now high in the ranks 
of literature. His play was applauded; 
his tranſlations from Sappho had been 
publiihed in the Spefaror 5 he was an 
important and diſtinguiſhed: aſſociate of 
clubs witty and political; and nothing 
was wanting to his happineſs, but that 
he ſhould be ſure of its continuance. 
The work which: had procured him 
the firſt notice from the publick was 
his Six Paſtorals, which, flattering the 
imagination with Arcadian ſcenes, pro- 
bably found many readers, and might 
have long paſſed as a pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, had they not been ee too 
much commended. 185 ; 
A4 The 


t 
The ruſtick Poems of Theocritus 
were ſo highly valued by the Greeks 
and Romans, that they attracted the imi- 
tation of Virgil, whoſe Eclogues ſeem 
to have been conſidered as precluding 


all attempts of the ſame kind; for no 


ſhepherds were taught to ſing by any 
ſucceeding poet, till Nemeſian and Cal- 
phurnius ventured their feeble efforts in 
the lower age of Latin literature. 
At the revival of learning in Italy, 
it was ſoon diſcovered that a dialogue of 


imaginary ſwains might be compoſed 
with little difficulty; becauſe the conver- 


ſation of ſhepherds excludes profound or 
refined ſentiment; and, for images and 
deſcriptions, Satyrs and Fauns, and 
Naiads-and Dryads, were always within 


call ; 


wo &©) 0 
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call; and woods and meadows, and hills 
and rivers, ſupplied variety, which 
having a natural power to ſooth the 
mind, did not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men 
of his age with the novelty of modern 

Paſtorals in Latin. Being not ignorant 
of Greek, and finding nothing in the 
word Eclogue of rural meaning, he ſup- 
poſed it to be corrupted by the copiers, 
and therefore called his own productions 
Aglogues, by which he meant to expreſs 
the talk of goatherds, though it will 
mean only the talk of goats. This ne 

name was adopted by ſubſequent writers, 

and amongſt others by our Spenſer. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) 
Mantuan publiſhed his Bucolicks with 
I ſuch, 
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ſuch ſucceſs, that they were ſoon digni- 
fed by Badius with a comment, and, 
as Scaliger complained, received into 
ſchools, and taught as claſſical; his 
complaint was vain, and the practice, 
however injudicious, ſpread far and con- 
tmued long- Mantuan was read, at leaſt 
in ſome of the inferior ſchools of this 
kingdom, to the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. The ſpeakers of Man- 
tuan carried their diſquifitions beyond 
the country, and cenſured the corrup- 
tions of the Church; and from him 
Spenſer learned to employ his ſwains on 
topicks of controverſy. 

The Italians ſoon transferred Paſtoral 
Poetry into their own language: Sanna- 
Zaro wrote Arcadia in proſe and verſe; 

Taſſo 
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Taſſo and Guarini wrote Favole: Bojche- 


reccie, or Silvan Dramas; and all nations 


of Europe filled volumes with Thyr/ts and 


Damon, and Theſtylis and Phyllis, 


Philips thinks it ſomewhat firange to 
concetve how, in an age ſo addicted to the: 


Ales, paſtoral Poetry never comes to be 


fo much as thought upon. His wonder 
ſeems very unſeaſonable; there had ne- 


ver, from the time of Spenſer, wanted 


writers to talk occaſionally of Arcadia 
and Strephon ; and half the book, in 
which he firſt tried his powers, conſiſts 


of dialogues on queen Mary's death, 
between Tityrus and Corydon, or Mopſus 


and Menalcas. A ſeries or book of Paſ- 


torals, however, I know not that any one 


had then lately publiſhed. 


Not 
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- Not long afterwards Pope made the 


firſt diſplay of his powers in four Paſto- 


rals, written in a very different form. 
Philips had taken Spenſer, and Pope 
took Virgil for his pattern. Philips en- 
deavoured to be natural, _ laboured 
to be elegant. 

Philips was now fared * Addi- 
ſon, and by Addiſon's companions, who 
were very willing to puſh' him into repu- 
tation. The Guardian gave an account 
of Paſtoral, partly critical, and partly 
hiſtorical; in which, when the merit of 
the moderns is compared, Taſſo and 
Guarini are cenſured for remote thoughts 
and unnatural refinements; and, upon 
the whole, the Italians and French are 
all excluded from rural Poetry, and the 

pipe 
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pipe of the Paſtoral Muſe is tranſmitted 
by lawful inheritance from Theocritus 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenſer, and 
from Spenſer to Philips. hy 
With this inauguration of Philips, his 
rival Pope was not much delighted ; he 
therefore drew a compariſon of Philips's 
performance with his own, in which, 
with an unexampled and unequalled ar- 
tifice of irony, though -he has himſelf 
always the advantage, he gives the pre- 
ference to Philips. The deſign of aggran- 
_ difing himſelf he diſguiſed with ſuch 
dexterity, that, though Addiſon diſco- 
vered it, Steele was deceived, and was 
afraid of diſpleaſing Pope by publiſhing 
his paper. Publiſhed however it was 
(Guard. 40), and from that time Pope and 

Philips 
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| Philips lived in a perpetual Fecipivcs- 

tion of malevolence. 
In poetical powers, of either praiſe 
or ſatire, there was no proportion be- 
tween the combatants; but Philips, 
though he could not prevail by wit, 
hoped to hurt Pope with another weapon, 
and charged him, as Pope thought, with 
Addiſon's approbation, as diſaffected to 
the government. 

Even with this he was not :|farieſiod; 
for, indeed, there 1s no appearance that 
any regard was paid to his clamours. 
He proceeded to groſſer inſults, and 
hung up a rod at Button's, with which 
he threatened to chaſtiſe Pope, who ap- 
pears to have been extremely exaſpe- 
rated; for in the firſt edition of his 

Let- 
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Letters he calls Philips raſcal, and in 
the laſt ſill charges him with detaining 
in his hands the ſubſcriptions delivered 
to him by the Hanover Club. 

I ſuppoſe it was never ſuſpected that 
he meant to appropriate the money ; he 
only delayed, and with ſufficient mean- 
neſs, the gratification of him by whoſe 
proſperity he was pained. 
Men ſometimes ſuffer by injudicious 
kindneſs; Philips became ridiculous, 
without his own fault, by the abſurd ad- 
miration of his friends, who decorated 
him with honorary garlands which the 
firſt breath of contradiction blaſted, 

When upon the ſucceſſion of the 
Houſe. of Hanover every Whig ex- 
pected to be happy, Philips ſeems to 


bave 
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have obtained too little notice; he 


caught few drops of the golden ſhower, 
though he did not omit what flattery 


could perform. He was only made a 
Commiſſioner of the Lottery (1717), and, 
what did not much elevate his character, 
a Juſtice of the Peace. 

The ſucceſs of his firſt play muſt na- 
turally diſpoſe him to turn his hopes 
towards the ſtage: he did not however 
ſoon commit himſelf to the mercy of an 
audience, but contented himſelf with 
the fame already acquired, till after nine 
years he produced (1721) The Briton, 
a tragedy which, whatever was its re- 
ception, is now neglected; though one 
of the ſcenes, between Vanoc the Britiſh 
Prince and Valens the Roman General, 


is 
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is confeſſed to be written with great ra- 
matick ſkill, animated by 1 truly 
poetical., „ I 3 

He had not 3 idle, has 4 bad 
been filent; for he exhibited another trage- 
dy the ſame year, on the ſtory of Humphry 
Duke of Glouceſter. This tragedy is only 
remembered by its title. 

His happieſt undertaking. was of a 
paper called The Freethiaker, in conjunc- 
tion with aſſociates, of whom one Was 
Dr. Boulter, who, then only miniſter of 
a pariſh in Southwark, was of ſo much 
conſequence to the government, that he 
was made firſt biſhop of Briſtol, and af- 
terwards primate of Ireland, where his 
piety and his charity will be. * 
honour e. s bas il C 
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It may eaſily be imagined that what 
was printed under the direction of Bout. 


ter would have nothing in it indecent or 


licentious; its title is to be underſtood 
as implying only freedom from unrea- 
ſonable prejudice. It has been teprinted in 


volumes, bur is little read ; nor can im- 
partial criticiſm recommend it as worthy 
of revival. | |} | A 
Boulter was not well qualified to write 
diurnal eſſays; but he knew how to prac- 
tiſe the liberality of greatneſs and the 
fidelity of friendſhip. When he was ad- 
vanced to the; height of eccleſiaſtical 
dignity, he did not forget the compa- 
nion of his labours. Knowing Philips 
to be ſlenderly ſupported, he took him 
to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune ? 
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and, making him his ſecretary, added 


ſuch preferments as enabled him to re- 


preſent the county of Armagh i in _ 
Iriſh Parliament. ; 


In December 1726 he was made ſecre- 
tary to the Lord Chancellor; and in Au- 


guſt 1733 became _— of the W 
tive Court. 


After the death of his patron he con- 


tinued ſome years in Ireland; but at laſt 
longing, as it ſeems, for his native coun- 
try, he returned (1748) to London, 


having doubtleſs ſurvived moſt of his 


friends and enemies, and among them 
his dreaded antagoniſt Pope. He found 


however the duke of "Newcaſtle ſtill 


living, and to him he dedicated his 
FOO een into a volume. 
Fn 32 Having 
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Having purchaſed an annuity of four 
hundred pounds, he now certainly 
hoped to pals ſome years of life in plen- 
ty and tranquillity ; but his hope de- 
ceived him: he was ſtruck with a pally, 
and died June 18, 1749, in his ** 

eighth year. 12 

Of his perſonal har all 8 1 
have heard is, that he was eminent for 
bravery and ſkill in the ſword, and that in 
converſation he was ſolemn and pom pous. 

| He had great ſenſibility of cenſure, if 
judgement may be made by a ſingle ſtory 
which I heard long ago from Mr. Ing, 
a gentleman of great eminence in Staf- 
fordſhire. Philips,“ ſaid he, „ was 
* once at table, when I aſked him, How 
© came thy king of Epicvs to drive 

© OXCn, 
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c oxen, and to ſay In goaded on by love? 
a After which queſtion he neyer ſpoke 
ee e e ene 1 
Of the 2 not aac 18 | 
pretended. to be his own, and. therefore 
it is no ſubject of criticiſm: his other 
two tragedies, I believe, are not below. 
mediocrity, nor above it. Among the 
Poems compriſed in this collection, the 
Letter From Dennark may be juſtly 7 
praiſed; the Paſtorals, which by the 
Writer of the Gander were ranked 283 

| one of the four genuine productions of 
the ruſtick Muſe, cannot ſurely be de- 
ſpicable. That they exhibit a mode of 
life which does not. exiſt, nor ever exiſt- 
ed , is not to be obj ected 3. the | ſuppoſi- 
tion of ſuch a ſtate is allowed to Paſto- 


ral. 
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In his other poems he cannot be 
4 the Praife of lines ſometimes ele- 
gant; but he has ſeldom much force, 
or much comprehenſion. The pieces 
that pleaſe beſt are thoſe which, from 
Pope and Pope? 3 adherents, procured 
him the name of Namby Pamby, the 
poems of ſhort lines, by which he paid 
his court to all ages and characters, from 
Walpole the ſteerer of the realm to miſs 
Pulteney in the nurſery : the numbers 
are ſmooth and ſpritely, and the diction 
is ſeldom faulty. They are not loaded 
with much thought, yet if they had been 
written by Addiſon they would have had 
admirers : little things are not valued 
but when they are done vy thoſe who 
can n do * SY | 
In 
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In his tranſlations from Pindar he 
found the art of reaching all the ob- 
ſcurity of the Theban bard, however 
he may fall below his ſublimity ; he will 
be allowed, if he has leſs fire, to have 
more ſmoke. 

He has added nothing to Engliſh 
poetry, yet at leaſt half his book de- 
ſerves to be read: perhaps he valued. 
moſt himſelf t that part, which the cri - 
tick would reject. 5 | 
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EE Poems of Dr. WATTS 

were by my recommendation in- 
ſerted in this Collection; the readers of 
which are to impute to me whatever 
pleaſure or wearineſs they may find in 
the peruſal of Blackmore, Watts, Pom- 
fret, and Yalden. 

ISAAC WATTS was born July 
I7, 1674, at Southampton, where his 
father, of the ſame name, kept a board- 

 ing-ſchool for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes him a ſhoemaker. 


A He 
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He appears, from the narrative of Dr. 


Gibbons, to have been neither indigent 
nor illiterate. 15 

Iſaac, the eldeſt of nine children, was 
given to books from his, infancy and 
began, we are told, to learn Latin when 
he was four years old, I ſuppoſe, at 
home. He was afterwards taught Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorne, 
a clergyman, maſter of the. Free-ſchool 
at Southampton, to whom the gratitude 
of has {cholar afterwards inſcribed a 
Latin ode. 

His proficiency at. ſchool was ſo con- 
ſpicuous, that a ſubſeription was pro- 
poſed for his ſupport at the. Univerſity; 
but he declared his reſolution to take 
his lot with the Diſſenters. Such he 


Was 
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was as every Chriſtian Church would re- 
joice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired in 1690 to an 
academy taught by Mr. Rowe, where 
he had for his companions and fellow- 
ſtudents Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. 
Hort, afterwards archbiſhop' of Tuam. 
Some Latin Eſſays, ſuppoſed to have 
been written as exerciſes at this aca- 
demy, ſhew a degree of knowledge, both 
philoſophical and theological, ſuch as 
very few attain by a much longer courſe 
of ſtudy. 
He was, as he hints in his Miſcella- 
nics, a maker of verſes from fifteen to 
fifty ; and in his youth he appears to 
have paid attention to Latin poetry. 
His verſes to his brother, in the glyconick 
Az mea- 
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meaſure, written when he was ſeventeen, 
are remarkably eaſy and elegant. Some 
of his other odes are deformed by the 
Pindarick folly then prevailing, and are 
written with ſuch neglect of all metrical 
rules as is without example among the 
ancients; but his diction, though per- 
haps not always exactly pure, has ſuch 
copiouſneſs and ſplendour as ſhews that 
he was but at a very little diſtance from 
excellence. 

His method of ſtudy was to impreſs 
the contents of his books upon his 
memory by abridging them, and by in- 
terleaving them to amplify one ſyſtem 
with ſupplements from another. 
With the congregation of his tutor 
Mr. Rowe, who were, I believe, Inde- 


I | pendents, 
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pendents, he communicated in his nine- 
teenth year. 

At the age of twenty he left the aca- 
demy, and ſpent two years in ſtudy and 
devotion at the houſe of his father, who 
treated him with great tenderneſs; and 
had the happineſs, indulged to few pa- 
rents, of living to ſee his ſon eminent 
for literature and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John 
Hartop five years, as donieſtick tutor to 
his ſon; and in that time particularly 
devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and being choſen affiſtant 
to Dr. Chauncey, preached the firſt time 
on the birth-day that compleated his 
twenty. fourth year; probably confider- 
ing that as the day of a ſecond nativity, 
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by which he entered on a new period of 
exiſtence. 

In about three years he ſucceeded 
Dr. Chauncey ; but, ſoon after his en- 
trance on his charge, he was ſeized by 
a dangerous illneſs, which ſunk him to 
ſuch weakneſs, that the_ congregation 
thought an aſſiſtant neceſſary, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price. His health then re- 
turned gradually, and he performed his 
duty, till (1712) he was ſeized. by a 
fever of ſuch violence and continuance, 
that, from. the feebleneſs which it 
brought upon him, he never perfectly 
recovered. 

This calamitous tate made the com- 

paſſion of his friends neceſſary, and 
drew upon him the attention of Sir T ho- 


mas. 
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mas Abney, who received him into his 
houſe; where, with a conſtancy of 
friendſhip and uniformity of conduct not 
often to be found, he was treated for 
thirty-ſix years with all the kindneſs 
that ' friendſhip could prompt, and all 
the attention that reſpect could dictate. . 
Sir Thomas died about eight ycars af- 
terwards; but he continued with the 
lady and her daughters to the end of 
his life. The lady died about. a.;year 
after him. 

Accoalition like this, a ſtate in which 
the notions of patronage and depen- 
dence were overpowered by the percep- 
tion of reciprocal benefits, deſerves a 
particular memorial; and I willnot with- 
hold from. the reader. Dr. Gibbons“ re- 

| A4 _ preſentation, 
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preſentation, to which regard is to be 
paid as to the narrative of one who 
writes what he knows, and what is 
known likewiſe to multitudes beſides. 


Our next obſervation ſhall be made 
* upon that remarkably kind Provi- 
« dence which brought the Doctor into 
“Sir Thomas Abney's family, and con- 
te tinued him there till his death, a pe- 
& riod of no leſs than thirty-ſix years. 
ce In the midſt of his facred labours for 
the glory of God, and good of his ge- 
6 neration, he is ſeized with a moſt vio- 
* lent and threatening fever, which 


5 leaves him oppreſſed with great weak- 


* neſs, and puts a ſtop at leaſt to his 
< publick ſervices for four years. In this 
6 dif- 
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ce diſtreſſing ſeaſon, doubly ſo to his ac- 
« tive and pious ſpirit, he is invited to 
« Sir Thomas Abney's family, nor ever 
& removes from it till he had finiſhed 
cc his days. Here he enjoyed the un- 
tc interrupted demonſtrations of the 
cc trueſt friendſhip. Here, without any 
&« care of his own, he had every thing 
which could contribute to the enjoy- 
cc ment of life, and favour the unwea- 
<« ried purſuit of his ſtudies. Here he 
„ dwelt in a family, which, for piety, 
& order, harmony, and every virtue, 
« was an houſe of God. Here he had 
e the privilege of a country receſs, the 
N fragrant bower, the ſpreading lawn, 
&« the flowery garden, and other advan- 
6 tages, to ſooth his mind and aid his 
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5 reſtoration to health; to yield him; 
& whenever he choſe them, moſt grate- 
& ful intervals from his laborious ſtu- 
& dies, and enable him to return to 
ce them with redoubled vigour and de- 
ce light. Had it not been for this moſt 
* happy event, he might, as to out- 
« ward view, have feebly, it may be 
£ painfully, dragged on through many 
e more years of languor, and inability 
£ for. publick ſervice, and even for pro- 
< fitable ſtudy, or perhaps might have 
* ſunk into his grave under the over- 
e whelming load of infirmities in the 
4 midſt of his days; and thus the 
ec church and world would have been 
« deprived of thoſe many excellent ſer- 
& mons and works, which he drew up 
10 « and 


cc and ubliſhed during his long reſi- 


cc dence in this family. In a few years 
cc after his coming hither, Sir Thomas 
* Abney dies; but his amiable conſort 
e ſurvives, who. ſhews the Doctor the 
c ſame reſpect and friendſhip as before, 
and moſt happily for him and great 
© numbers beſides; for, as her riches 
ce were great, her generoſity and muni- 
c ficence were in full proportion; her 
ce thread of life was drawn. out to a 
c oreat age, even beyond that of the 
Doctor's; and thus this excellent 
c man, through her kindneſs, and that 
6 of her daughter the preſent Mrs. Eli- 
% zabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
<« eſteemed and honoured him, enjoyed 
* all the benefits and felicities he expe- 
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« rjenced at his firſt entrance into this 
«family, till his days were numbered and 
& finiſhed, and, like a ſhock of corn in 
& 1ts ſeaſon, he aſcended into the re- 
ce gions of perfect and immortal life 
« and joy.” : 

If this quotation has appeared long, 
let it be conſidered that it compriſes an 
account of fix and. thirty years, and 
thoſe the years of Dr. Watts. | 

From the time of his reception into 
this family, his life was no otherwiſe 
diverfified than by ſueceſſive publica- 
tions. The ſeries of his works I am not 
able to deduce; their number, and 
their variety, ſhew the intenſeneſs of 
his induſtry, and the cxtent of his 
Capacity. 44 


He 
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He was one of the firſt authors that 
taught the Diſſenters to court attention 
by the graces of language. Whatever 
they had among them before, whether 
of learning or acuteneſs, was commonly 
obſcured and blunted by coarſeneſs and | 
inelegance of ſtile. He ſhewed them, 
that zeal and purity might be expreſſed 
and enforced by poliſhed diction. 

He continued to the end of his life 
the teacher of a congregation, and no 
reader of his works can doubt his fide- 
lity or diligence, In the pulpit, though 
his low ſtature, which very little ex- 
ceeded five feet, graced him with no 
advantages of appearance, yet the gra- 
vity and propriety of his - utterance 
made his diſcourſes very efficacious. 


I once 
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I once mentioned the reputation which 
Mr. Foſter had gained by his proper de- 
livery to my friend Dr. Hawkeſworth, 
who told me, that in the art of pronun- 
ciation he was-far inferior to-Dr, Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and 
ſuch his promptitude of language, that in 
the latter part of his life he did not pre- 
compoſe his curſory ſermons; but having 
adjuſted the heads, and ſketched out 
fome particulars, truſted for ſucceſs to 
his extemporary powers. | 

He did not endeavour to aſſiſt his elo- 

quence by any geſticulations; for, as no 
cor poreal actions have any correſpon- 
dence with theological truth, he did not 
fee how they could enforce it. 


At 
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At the concluſion of weighty ſen- 
tences he gave time, by a ſhort pauſe, 
for the proper impreſſion. 
To ſtated and publick inſtruction he 
added familiar viſits and perſonal appli- 
cation, and was careful to improve the 
opportunities which converſation offered 
of diffuſing and increaſing the influenee 
of religion. | 
By his natural temper he was quick 
of reſentment ; but, by his eſtabliſhed 
and habitual practice, he was gentle, 
modeſt, and inoffenſive. His tenderneſs 
appeared · in his attention to children, and 
to the poor. To the poor, while he lived 
in the family of his friend, he allowed 
the third part of his annual revenue; 
and for children, he condeſcended to lay 
aſide 
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aſide the ſcholar, the philoſopher, and 
the wit, to write little poems of devo- 
tion, and ſyſtems of inſtruction, adapted 
to their wants and capacities, from the 
dawn of reaſon through its gradations 
of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man, acquainted with the common prin- 
ciples of human action, will look with 
veneration on the writer who is at one 
time combating Locke, and at another 
making a catechiſm for children in their 
fourth year. A voluntary deſcent from 
the dignity of ſcience is perhaps the 
hardeſt leflon that humility can teach. 
As his mind was capacious, his curio- 
fity excurſive, and his induſtry conti- 
nual, his writings are very numerous, 
and his ſubjects various. With his 
theolo- 
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theological works I am only enough ac- 


quainted to admire the meekneſs of his 
oppoſition, and the mildneſs of his cen- 
ſures. It was not only in his book but 
in his mind that orthodoxy was united 

with charity. | | 
Of his philoſophical pieces, his Lo- 
gick has been received into the univer- 
ſities, and therefore wants no private 
recommendation: if he owes part of it 
to Le Clerc, it muſt be conſidered that 
no man who undertakes merely to metho- 
diſe or illuſtrate a ſyſtem, pretends to be 
its author. | 
In his metaphyſical diſquifitions, it 
was obſerved by the late learned Mr. 
Dyer, that he confounded the idea of 
ſpace with that of empty ſpace, and did 
B not 
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not conſider that though ſpace might be 


without matter, yet matter, being ex- 
tended, could not be without ſpace... | 
Few books have been peruſed by. me 
with greater pleaſure than his mprove- 
ment of the Mind, of which the radical 
principles may indeed be found in Locke's 
Conduct of the Underſtanding, but they 
are ſo expanded and ramified by Watts, 
as to confer upon him the merit of a 
work in the higheſt degree uſeful wy 
pleaſing. Whoever has the care of in- 
ſtructing others, may be charged with 
deficience in his duty if this book is not 


recommended, 


L have mentioned his treatiſes. of 


| Theology as diſtinct from his other pro- 
ductions ; but the truth is, that what- 


Ver 
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ever he took in hand was, by his inceſ- 
ſant ſolicitude for ſouls, converted to 
Theology. As piety predominated in 
his mind, it is diffuſed over his works : 
under his direction it may be truly ſaid, 
Theologie Philoſophia ancillatur, philoſo- 
phy is ſubſervient to evangelical inſtrue- 

tion; it is difficult to read a page with- 
out learning, or at leaſt wiſhing, to be 
better. The attention is caught by in- 
direct inſtruction, and he that ſat down 
only to reaſon is on a ſudden compelled 
to pray. gi 

It was therefore with great propriety 
that, in 1728, he received from Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen an unſolicited di- 
ploma, by which he became a Doctor 


of Divinity. Academical honours would 


B 2 have 
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have more value, if they were always 
beſtowed with equal judgement. 

He continued many years to ſtudy 
and to preach, and to do good by his 
inſtruction and example; till at laſt the 
infirmities of age diſabled him from the 


more laborious part of his miniſterial 


functions, and, being no longer capable 
of publick duty, he offered to remit the 
ſalary appendant to it; but his congre- 
gation would not accept the refigns- 
tion. 


By degrees his weakneſs increaſed, 
and at laſt confined him to his chamber 
and his bed; where he was worn gra- 


dually away without pain, till he expired 


Nov. 25, 1748, in the e year 


of his age. 


Few 
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Few men have left behind ſuch puri- 
ty of character, or ſuch monuments of 
laborious piety. He has provided in- 
ſtruction for all ages, from thoſe who 
are liſping their firſt leſſons, to the en- 
lightened readers of Malbranche and 


Locke; he has left neither corporeal 


nor ſpiritual nature unexamined; he has 
taught the art of reaſoning, and the 

ſcience of the ſtars. | 
His character, therefore, muſt be 
formed from the multiplicity and diver- 
ſity of his attainments rather than from 
any fingle performance; for it would 
not be ſafe to claim for him the higheſt 
rank in any ſingle denominationof litera- 
ry dignity ; yet perhaps there was no- 
thing in which he would not have ex- 
celled, 
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celled, if he had not divided: bis 0 
to different purſuits, > 

As a poet, had he been only: a paet, 
he would probably have ſtood high 
among the authors with whom he is now 
aſſociated. For his judgement was exact, 
and he noted beauties and faults with 


very nice diſcernment; his imagination, 


as the Dacian Battle proves, was vi- 
gorous and active, and the ſtores of 
knowledge were large by which his ima- 
gination was to be ſupplied. His ear 
was well- tuned, and his diction was ele- 
gant and copious. But his devotional 
poetry is, like that of others, unſatisfac- 
tory. The paucity of its topicks en- 
forces perpetual repetition, and the 
ſanctity of the matter rejects the orna- 

I | ments 
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ments of figurative diction. It is ſuffi- 
cient for Watts to have done better than 
others what no man has done well. 


His poems on other ſubjects ſeldom 


riſe higher than might be expected from 


the amuſements of a Man of Letters, 
and have different degrees of value as 
they are more or leſs laboured, or as the 
occaſion was more or leſs favourable to 
invention. A 12 

His writes too often without regular 
meaſures, and too often in bfank verſe; 
the rhymes are not always ſufficiently cor- 
reſpondent. He is particularly unhappy 
in coining names expreſſive of characters. 


His lines are commonly ſmooth and eaſy, 


and his thoughts always religiouſly pure; 


but who is there that, to ſo much piety 


and 
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and innocencè, does not wiſh for a greater 
meaſure of ſpritelineſs and vigour? But 
he is at leaſt one of the few poets with 
whom youth and ignorance may be 
ſafely pleaſed; and happy will be that 
reader whoſe mind is diſpoſed by his 
verſes, or his proſe, to imitate him in 
all but his non- conformity, to copy his 
benevolence to man, and his reverence 


to God. 4 A 54 
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